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[he European 
SOCIETY, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 

FOR THE ASSURANCE OF LIVES, ANNUI- 
TIES, AND THE GUARANTEE OF FIDELITY 
IN SITUATIONS OF TRUST. 

Chief Office— 
2, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LON DUN, 


The existing Revenues from Premiums exceeds 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President— 
The Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, M.P. 


Chuirman of the Board of Directors—Henry Wickham 
Wickham, Esq., M.P. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. ot 
James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 
John Field, Esq., Warnford Court, City. 
Charles Forster, Exq., M.P. for Walsall. 
Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. - 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, Saint 
Jvhn’s Wood. 
Thomas C. Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish Club. 
a 


. Y, McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister forthe City | 


of London. 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq, Litchurch, Derby. 

Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Bel- 
gravia. : 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

H. W. Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 

Thos. Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Canon- 


bury. 
J. P. Brown-Weathead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


The Guarantee Policies of this Society are authorized 
to be accepted by Government, Poor Law Board, and 
other Pultic Departments. The leading London and 
Provincial Joint Stock and private Banks, the princi- 
Railway Companies, Life and Fire Offices, Public 

Jompanies, Institutions, and Commercial Firms 
throughout the Kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
Society as Security for their Employés. 

Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of 

Life, may be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 





Ages. | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 70 








Annuity pay- _ | | | 
<7 yearly .$| 7 17 6/8 16 Shio 3 4)12 1 a) 1416.2 





Lists of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency ap- 
giontions, may be obtained on application to the 
ANAGER. 


LL?” ! Property, and Life | 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Capitat—£250,000. 
DIRECTORS. 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 
Edward Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 
George Frederick Fox, Esq., Bristo). 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. 
J. Mead, Esq., 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-place, Port- 
land-place. 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits divided among the 
Assured. 

At the First Divison of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus 
was declared, varying from Two to Eleven per Cent, 
on the amount assured, and amounting in many in- 
stances to upwards of Fifty per Cent. on the Premium 


aid. 

At the Second Division of Profits in 1858, an EQUAL 
PRO RATA BONUS was declared. ' art, 

The next Division of Profits in 1861. 

«* Every, description of Life Assurance business 
transacted, EDWARD S. BARNES, Seeretary, 





Assurance | Lav Union Fire and Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 
126, CHANCERY LANE, London, W.C. 
Birmingham Lranch, 47, UNION PASSAGE, 





Capital, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
The Fire and Life Departments are under one Man- 
agement, but with separate funds and accounts. 


Chairman, 
Sir William Foster, Bart. ; 
Vice-Chairman, 
James Parker, Esq., Baddow House, Chelmsford. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Capital responsible for Losses, £750,000. 
The business is confined to the best classes ofinsurance. 
The discount allowed by the Government on the duty 
is in al! cases given to the insured. 
Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Capital responsible for losses, £250,000, 
A Bonus every five years,—next Bonus in 1864. 
Moderate rates of Premium. 
Annuities granted on favourable terms, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposal, ne of annual 
reports, and every information, on application to 

Y¥ RANK McGEDY, Secretary, 126, Chancery-lane. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


Medical, Invalid, and Gene- 


RAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, 

LONDON .—Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 

At the Kighteenth Annual Meeting, held on the2ith 
Nov., 1859, it was shown that on the 30th June last— 

The number of policies in force was . . . 6,110 

The amount insured was . £2,601,925 10a. 8d. 

The AnnualIncome was . . . £121,263 7s. 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last five years 
amounts to #2,482,798 lés. 1ld., showing an average 
yearly amount of new busine:s of nearly 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid for claims by death, since its 
establishment in 1841, no leas a sum than £503,619, 

HEALTHY LIVES.—Assurances are effected at 
home or abroad at as moderate rates as the most recent 
data will allow. 

INDIA.— Officers in the Army and Civilians proceed- 
ink to India may insure their lives on the most favour- 
able terms, and every possib'e facility is afforded for 
the transaction of business in India. 

NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are 
assured at equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 

VOLUNTEERS.— No extra charge for rsons 
tte | in any Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the 
United Kingdom. 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities given 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


ictoria and Legal and 
COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
The Business of the Company embraces every descrip- 
tion of risk connected with Lite komen,” : 
Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums 
death, or halfthe Premiums for five years, on 
taken out for the whole of life. ; ) 
———. in connexion with Life Assurance. are 
made on advantageous t 8 on or '- 
sonal security. WIT Lit RATRAT: Acer. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 
. a 
ank of Deposit—(Ksta- 
blished 4.p. 1844)—No. 3, PALL MALL East, 
LONDON, 8.W.—The Warrants for the Half-y 
Interest, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, | 
posit accounts, to the 3lst December, are read: 
ivery, and payable daily bet ween the hours of 10 , 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. | 
10th January, 1860, g...1 . 
Parties desirous of investing mon: are requested to 
examine the plan of the Bank of Deponit SPIRE A 
Prospectuecs and forms sent free ‘applicéon. 
[he District Savings Bank 
(Limited), 67, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.—The experience which has attended the 
tions of savings banks and loan societies is such as to 
make it evident that an extension of their 
upon a liberal sound basis, will prove aaa 
vantageous both to the proprietary and the pub 
The District Savings Bank receives deposits (paid in 
atjone time) from One Penny to Ten Pounds, -he 
gregate amount to be unlimited, and subject to 
usual arrangements, on withdrawal, of ordinary sav- 
ings banks. JOHN SHERIDAN, Actuary, 
INVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED). 


Lee and Small Capitalists 


are invited to investigate the merits of this 
Company as an investment, and Philanthropists as a 
means of assistance to humble genius. 











From the variety of inventions daily submitted for 
inspection, it will be evident that ususual advan- 
tages are posscased, of selecting such as are of a useful 
and commercial character, some of promise 
now under the consideration of the Directors. 

A. working model of a self-fuel supplying, coal and 
labour saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, is now 
on exhibition at the Manufactory, all orders for 
which are to be addressed to the Sec of the 
Company. ‘This patent is interesting to 
neer, and nationally and commercially im 
from the saving it effects (60 per cent.) in con- 
sumption of eoal, by the entire combustion” of its 
smoke, and other important advantages. 





for residence in the Colonies, &c., than by most other 
Companies. 

INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically con- 
structed tables based on extensive data, and a reduc- 
tion in the premium is made when the causes for an 
increased rate of premium have ceased. 

STAMP DUTY.— Policies issued free of every 
charge but the premiums, 

Every information may be obtained at the chief 
office. or on application to any of the Society's agents. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


London Chartered Bank of 


AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up capital, £700,000. 
Chairman—Dunean Dunbar, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—William Fane De Salis, Esq. 
Offices, 17, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Letters of Credit and Bills of Exchange are granted 
on the Branches of this Bank at Sydney, Melbourne, 
Geelong, Maryborough, Ararat, and Ballarat. 

Drafts on the Australian Colonies negotiated and 
sent for collection.—By order of the Court, 

G. M. BELL, Secretary. 








As the 
efficiency of this furnace has been proved 
question, an inspection of the model is earn re- 
quested, which will explain the principles of the in- 
vention, as well as by seeing the ace in 

Also, a beautiful specimen of P' phy on wood, 
by which a great saving is effected, is now to be seen 
at the Offices, where terms for the sale of the patent 
say he rer for Shares, and P: givi 

plications for , and Prospectuses ts 

the fullest information, to be made at the Company's 
Offices, 1, 2, and 3, Gough-street, north, Gray’s-inn- 


road, London. 
WILLIAM ADDISON, Secretary 


porto. — An old bottled 


PORT of high character, 48s. per dozen 
This genuine wine will be much approved.—HENR 
BRETT & CO,, Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C. 


ye “u.°. ? 
Kau - de - Vie.—This' Pure 
Pale Brandy, though only 16s. per gallon, is de- 

monstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 

acidity, and very superior to recent impo 

veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen 

or securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 

Holborn. Tobe obtained only at their Distillery, 
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tain an DERS, STOVES, 





two sets of bars, 
15s. to standards, 
to £5 12s. ; #31 Cadi: chinese 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. «Bong Sy og 
pieces, from £1 8s, to fire-irons, from 2s. 3d 
set to £44s. The pw 
STOVES, with radiating hearthplates. 


Bedsteads, Baths, and 
WILLIAM 8. peel has = 


MPS.— 
LA Ow- 8 devoted exclusi 
KEPSRATE: Di erty of LAMPS, MTHS at and 
TETALLIC BEDSTEADS | The stock of each is at 


varied ever sub- 


wi 
establishment the in this country. 
Be 2a. 6d. to £20 0 each. 
Shower Baths, from.......... 88. 0d.to £60 each. 
oe 68. 0d. to £77 each. 
(All other kinds as the same rate.) 
DE Aescenidenalintention per 
warranted. —The 
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most varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
» the world, al 
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William S. Wurton’ s in, 
ral eas bey eeneeey Steinges may 


contains upwards 

trations of his i ted Stock of Electroand 

aie ~ bey bg hf and Britanni a Sol 

Goods, vers lot-water Le ony toves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Ki'chen 

Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, 

‘abl and Toilet Ware, 

Bedroom 


place, London.—Established 


ymnastics. Applied to 
the Prevention and Relief of Spinal Curvature 
and other Deformities. 

A gymnasium is now established at 29, Leicester- 
— where an entirely new system for the preven- 
of deformities is carried Soe Se wager. 
Secoteone of an experienced gymnastic master or 

og primer apply to the the Proprictor, Mr. Heather Bi 
Leicester-square, Anatomical Mechanician to t e 








FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


Second-hand Fireproof 


aan See the most cmousive om assortment by Milner 
and other eminent ker, 4-44 c 


Dimensions, 24 
£3 10s. At 'C. GR 
Paul’s,E.C. Wanted, Second-hand Safes by ilner 
Chubb, Marr, or Mordan. 
NOT ICE. Gentlemen possessed of Tann’s Safes 
need not apply. 








WANTED. 


Ladies and Gentlemen’s 


Wouing of every description. 
Mr. and Mise HUTCHL N continue to ce 


and pant e the highest price for Left-off es, Offi- 

yo ¢ sonia and atitary), old oie, 

and all Miscellaneous Articles. es and Gentle- 

mien waited on a any me by are to Mr. or 

Mrs. Hutchinson, 25. Holborn, W.C. 

Parcels from the eguntry, the re le value imme- 
diately remitted by Post-office Order. 


r. Kahn’s Magnificent 


ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, —; 4 the 4 
ledge 


instructive of any ine a 
is open ery! for Gentlemen only, iling 12 to 6, and 
from 7 till — = er — Deserip- 
tive handbooks 3 Popular Lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy +" poo daily a 
and 8 — precisely. Syttasus—H oP 
and ti Unions, pA their Causes— You Vices 
tions, and ir Results—Disqualifica- 
Marriage, and \Ghele Gusenthe Physiology 
of Of Reproduction *Self-inflisted miseries—Sterilit - 
its Coeme--ow to examse Moral and Physical 


'Kahn’s Treatise on the above pind 





entitled the Philoso pe pa ay sent post- 
gy oe pt of 12 —_— the author, 
7 taaries ateoce Cavendish a a 








idwifery.—Private Medi- 
cal Advice in he mee md Sy Oe ENR Sterility, 
OW ag omer = of arriage, by NRY SC >| 
F.R.A.8,, Accoucheur of twenty-six o~4 London | 
practice.” Ladies aouting by tater must be explicit 
tial. At home for consultations from _—~ 
9 Seoe. Female Obstruction Pills, 4s. the box. The 
es’ Medical Confidant’’ sent post free for seven 
one Address, 17, Adam-street, Strand, London. 














THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS, | 
ROYAL ENGLIS¥. pest COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the ee E; of of Mss LOUISA PYNE and | 
. W. HARRISON. i 


FOURTH WEEK of THE GREAT a 


Public opinion conga pronounces this elegan 
entertainment unrivalled e crowded — aren Shat 
= = its fret too attest the fact, and 





Ne Ay vareted fees. 
. No p - 
S, Wednesday,a rt) Performance at Two 


o'clock, conclu ng by half-past our. 
On Monday, and during the week, Mellon's Opera of 


VICTORINE. 


Messrs. Santiey, H. Haigh, H. Corri, G. Honey, 
Walworth, Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Parepa. Con- 
ductor, A. Mellon. To conclude with 


PUSS el BOOTS ; 


AND THE FAIRY OF THE 
GOLDEN PALMS. 


Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Barnes, 
Talliens, Infants Lauri, Miss Clara Morgan. French 
artistes, Madame Pierron, Mddle. P: a Mdlile. 

uine, Monsieur Vandris. Scenery by Grieve 
: Telbm. The Pantomime produced by wr E. Stir- 
ing. 

Stalls, 7s.; Private Boxes, to Mee four persons, from 
10s. 6d. upwards ; Dress Circle, 5s.; {Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 38.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre. ls. 

—_ Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Man- 

r. Edward wurray. 


HARLEQUIN 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Immense Success of the Drury Lane brilliant Pan- 
tomime, performed by the GREATEST PANTOMI- 
MIC COMPANY IN THE WORLD: 

Boleno, Fiexmore, Tom Matthews, Deulin, Milano, 
St. Maine, Tanner, en. Signet Nicolo & 
Co., Miss Sharpe, Madame Boleno, ame Bal- 
bo, and Mdlle. Morlacchi. 

o THE — co apes, vas “ . 

r ga A wer gallery, is.; ‘pit and 
upper ones, 28: ist oie, 28 8s circle, 4s. 
, 58.; private boxes, for two persons, 10s. 6d.; 
do., four persons, 1, 14, and 2 guineas each. 
wickets and places at the box-office daily, from ten 
ve, 
This one nT during the week— 
ICAT GROUND. 
After which, the Grand Original Comic Pantomime, 


JACK AND THE BEAN STALK; 
Or, HARLEQUIN LEAP YEAR, 
By E L. BLANCHARD. 

The New and Splendid i Somme, i Novel Effects, by 

Madlles. Sanat a Baxso, and 100 Coryphées 
and Ladies of the Balle 

A GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE of the 
Pantomime every Wednesday, until further notice, 
at Two o’clock. 

Stage-manager, Mr Robert Roxby. Doors open at 
half-past six, to commence at seven o’clock precisely. 

Parties at a distance, by addressing Mr. Nugent, 
box-office, with a post-office order, will be attended to 


THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 

Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 
Unprecedented Attraction.—Re-engagement of the 
elegant and graceful Dona Isanex Cusas, together 
with Do ~ Juan Zimenez, who have been received 
with the most ms —— by crowded audi- 
ences.—On M during the week, “St. 
Mary’s Eve,” Madeline. Madame Crests. After 
which the New Grand Christmas Extravaganza 
and Comic Pantomime, entitled, Kixnc Turusasgarp, 
THE LITTLE AND THE Great Passion; or, Har- 
Lequin Hariz—in which presented one of the 
most novel, costly, and brilliant effects ever witnessed. 
Designed and Painted by Mr. William Callcott. 
Harlequin, Mr. J. Marshall; Clown, Mr. H. Marshall; 

Pantaloon, Mr. Naylor; Columbine, Miss Rosine. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessees—Messrs. F. Rosson and W. S. Empsgn. 
Monday, and during the week, THE HEAD OF 

THE FAMILY. Messrs. H. Wigan. \. Gordon, 
and H. Rivers; Miss Cottrell = rs. Stirling. 

After which, a new Extra ann, by Ro 
Brough, entitled, ALFRED. HE GREAT. (irs 
racters, Messrs. bson, Wigan, G. Cooke, F 
Vining, F. Charles, H. Rivers, H. Cooper, Franks ; 
Misses Nelson, ee Herbert, Cottrell, Mrs. 
Stephens, and Mrs. Emden. 

‘© conclude with Mr. H. Wigan’s Farce, A Base 
IMPOSTOR. Characters b essrs. G. Cooke, 
Cooper, and H. Wigan; Cottrell and urs. 
Stephens. Doors open at 7. Commence at half-past 7. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 
Kiye-street, St. James's. 
Lessee, Mr. F. B, Cuarrsrton. 
Nearest theatre to Chelsea, Knightsbridge, and West- 
minster, the Park being open to carriages and foot- 
ngers all hours of the night. 
Reduced Pri Prices—Pit, 1s.; Gallery, 6d. 
A morning ae of the Pantomime on 


Wednesday, at 2 o’clock. 
wee CHATTERBOX. 


On Mon ay and Tuesday. 

After which MAGIC T 

To be followed by A HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 

To conclude with the new and ree s Pantomime 
| of PUNCH ARD ups: a ener AND 
THE FAIRY O y oe RYSTAL CAVE 

On Wednesday will i roduced a od Srragie 
Ballet, entitled, MY NAM IS NORVAL. Sup- 

ted Ho Messrs. Chas. Young and Barrett, Mesdames 

Pydia hompson, Clara St. Bases, Eliza Arden, and 
the Corps de Ballet. 

Box-office open from 11 till 5 daily.—Doors open 














at half-past 6, commence at 7. 


Th next, . 19th, commence at 2 and con- 
clude at twenty minutes past 4. A Morning Per- 
formance eve ry Thursday. 





oe SIMS 

MR ARLES HALLE, H ERR BE EKER, 

sIGnont PIATTI, AND MADAME LEMMENS 
SHERRINGTON 

Will appear at the Monpay Pororan Concerts, 
St. James's Hall, on Monday Evening next, January 
—_ on which occasion the Vocal Music will be 

— / yk the es of Beernoven. o i 

‘or peetewtare pPegvane. talls 5s. 
Balcony 3s. Unsonerned on seats 1s. 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD PAUL 
IN their brilliant comic, and Musical Illustrations of 
Character at the ST. JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly, 
every Sones (Saturday excepted), —s a limited period, 
New Songs and Characters. The wonderful “ Living 
Photograph” o: MR. SIMS RERVES 1 in “ Fra Poca” and 


Balfe’s new ballad‘ Margaretta,” eve orentnn: Mornin; 
Representations on Tuesdays at Th talls, 3s «7 
Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Commence at Eight. 


Mr. and Mrs. peng y od REED 


(New Characters and Songs) 
Will start on the “HOME CIRCUIT". every Evening 
(except — a at Ropdl Gallen of illus and Satu 
at Three—at the of Illustration, 
Regent-street. Having completed their legal ieee 
they betake themselves to Mr. Reed’s “MARINE 
RETREAT,” and occu themselves and = public 
with “SEA-SIDE *sTt my ” Admission. 1s., 23. ; 
stalls, 3s., secured at the Gallery, and at Cramer, 
Co., 201, Regent-street. 


GLEES AND mapeenass. 
EGYPTIAN HALL. (Dudley Gal 7 
THE GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, under 

the direction of Mr. LAND, having been received 
ring St bation, will repeat their 
Fo naga of G adrigals, and Old English 











Ditties, =; See (except mg next, the 
Isth) at Halt ie Eig! it . Ar Monday, Wednesday, 
-past Two—with Liter- 


= Ieceadoes by Oulu, NT, +» Reserved 
Seats, 3s. Unreserved, 2s. A few auteuils, 5s., 
war be secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 


, Old i Bond.street, W. 
erfect Freedom from 


COUGHS is secured by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
They give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. They have a most pleasant taste. Price 
is. 1gd., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medi- 
cine Vendors. 








RUPTURES, 


By, ® oyal Letters Patent. 


om ’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
the most effective invention in the curative treat- 
mentof Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so burtful 
in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 
worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
wer is supplied by the Moc- Main and Patent love, 
tting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by it, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hip, being 
sent to the a JOHN WHI E, 228, 


enter 
a single truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 
6d.—Postage 1s. ble Truss, 31s. 6d., ‘42s., and 
52s. 6d.— Postage 1s. 8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 
62s. fid.— Postage 1s. 10d 
Pos = gx orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Pice: sual. 
ELASTIC ¢ STOCKINGS, NEE-CAPS, &c. for 
VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each.—Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadilly, 
London. 


Pilectrical | influence in 


Health and Disease. Just published, rr? ls., 
free b t for 13 stamps, SECOND LI or, 
Lal Hervous Force ae 2 BB Apa agen ves ing trom 
for the special perusal who are suffering from 
the various modes of nervous and physical debilit 
and the distressing ulterior consequences to whi 
they lead; with observations on the great 
curative power of electro-galvanism in the treatment 
of these disorders, 7 infusing tone and vigour in 
constitutions relax or debilitated from various 
enervating causes. Illustrated with cases compiled 
from the Note-book of a istered Medical Prac- 
titioner of twenty years’ standing, 
Unlike many vaunted restoratives, electricity is one 
which commends itself to the medical man as being 
accordant with the soundest t of Ort wg 
By the most obvious indication it admits of be’ 
shown that the electrical and nervous energies ane 
identical; hence, that when the latter fails, the 
former can take its place; and that when, from irre- 
gularities of any kind, the nervous system has become 
debilitated, paralysed, or exhausted, and the patient 
hit toa conditi ion little short of total prostration, 
— e action of of eletricity, imparting certainty 
acon te treatment, he can be re- 


cae - his fe health re-established to a degree 

almost warranting the designation of Secor’ Life. 

Published by the author, and weed be had vf Mann 
Cornhill, and all Booksellers 
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SHALL WE MAKE FRIENDS WITH FRANCE? 


HE object of Lord CowLey’s recent mission to England is 
T no longer unknown. Although closely wrapped in diplo- 
matic mystery, the unmistakable form of proferred friendship 
has been recognised as one well-remembered and much prized. 
A cordial intimacy and good understanding between France and 
England has been professedly the aim of every eminent statesman 
in this country time out of mind. For sake of it WALPOLE was 
content to bear the ill-humour of the Court, and the calumnies 
of opposition. For sake of it Prrr made his celebrated Com- 
mercial Treaty in 1785, which anticipated, by half a century, 
the policy of Free Trade, which earned for him at the time abuse 
in Parliament, and unpopularity out of doors among certain 
classes, but which the wisdom of the nation gratefully ratified, 
and which we now know that he sacrificed with deep reluctance 
and regret at the breaking out of the anti-Revolutionary War. 
For sake of it Mr. Cannine, when Foreign Minister, consented 
to endure the reproaches of Lord Grey, on the score of incon- 
sistency regarding Spain; and for sake of it the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, who sympathised with Prince PoLicnac, and 
wished well to the success of his arbitrary measures, hesitated not, 
upon his fall and the overthrow of Cuartes X., to salute the King 
of the Barricades as the ally of England. For sake of it PEEL 
and Lynpuurst, PALMERSTON and RussELt, concurred in for- 
giving and trying to forget the perfidy of M. Gurzor and his 
master regarding the Spanish Marriages; and subsequently 
concurred m recognising frankly the changes in the Government 
and policy in France caused by the events of 1848. And what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, in the organs or by the 
confederates of dynastic plotters against the Empire, the good 
feeling and good sense of the English people continue to be as 
much as ever in favour of friendship with France. Our national 
self-respect is in no way compromised by the admission that 
amity with France is worth more to us than all the other 
alliances in the world. And what is true with regard to us is 
equally true reciprocally as regards the French people. The 
enmity of England is the only enmity which France has never 
been able to frown down. Under the First Napotgon her 
victorious eagles were planted on the summits of every other 
capital in Europe :—not a feather from their ambitions wing 
dropped here. We feel that we can afford, therefore, to acknow- 
ledge the high value we set upon allianee with France ; and we do 
acknowledge—all the more unreservedly just now, because it is 
impossible that the least informed of our neighbours can any 
longer mistake the enthusiastic resolve of the wealthiest 
nation in the world, whatever it costs, to be prepared to meet 
all comers, by land or sea—the deliberate resolve of the most 
laborious people in the world to devote any amount of time and 
labour that may be requisite to the defensive toil of rifle drill. 
We repeat it, therefore, that we can afford to own, without re- 
serve, how much we should regret alienation from France, and 
how heartily we should despise those public men, who, when the 
right hand of conciliation and confidence was held cut to the 
Government of this country, should reject it. 


Lord Cow1ey has returned to Paris; of what answer to the 
Emperor’s proposals has he been the bearer? Of none, perhaps, 
in a categorical sense or final form. After many months, we will 
not say of estrangement between the two nations, but of mutually 
irritating mistrusts and altercations, it is not possible perhaps 
to expect that a Government like our own, amenable in all its 
actions to the judgment of Parliament and of the Press, should 
suddenly, or without careful consideration of all details and conse- 
quences, commit itself to the adoption of any policy, however 
coincident with its own thoughts and wishes, which comes at the 
suggestion of a foreign Power. ‘The mere imputation of precipi- 
taney in such a case would do much to disquiet the minds of the 
circumspect, and to chill the faith of the confiding. 

We shall not be sorry then to learn that the well-trained CowLey, 
having dropped his message at the feet of those he was told to 
give it to, has returned wagging his tail without any immediate 
answer. But we should be sorry indeed to infer from this any 
thing unfavourable to the ultimate issue. Unless there be in- 
volved in the proposals for a renewed alliance some condition 
other than those which are generally rumoured and believed, we 
should regard the ministers as the greatest enemies of the happi- 
ness and welfare of their country who should reject them. 

Napotgon III. desires the pacific settlement of Italy on the 
basis of the present s/atus guo; and he asks us to co-operate 
with him in securing so desirable an end. Assuredly he has 
made sacrifices enough to entitle him to do so. His sacrifices 
have not been in Italy alone. To win the attachment of Italy 
he has lavished blood and treasure; to disarm the distrust of 
England he has flung from him irrevocably the admiration 
and sympathy of Catholic millions, already not particularly 





well affected to our Government. Had he been indif- 
ferent to the sufferings of Italy, he would never have spent 
£20,000,000, and 50,000 lives in Lombardy without exacting 
a province or a fortress in return; and had he harboured the 
designs of piracy and brigandage against this country sometimes 
imputed to him, he would never have thrown away the power of 
distraction which he possessed in the passionate parti ip of 
Catholic Ireland. Having given these meer vey of 
magnanimity and good intentions, as far as the Italian and the 
British nation is concerned, he fairly asks both now if they really 
value the friendship of France, to show it by renewing the triple 
league of interest and honour that bound them together as allies 
five years ago. As regards all real or supposed projects of 
aggrandisement in the Mediterranean, NAPOLEON il. professes 
himself ready to give proof that he has put away ambition. The 
project of the Suez Canal should be suffered to excite our 
apprehensions no more; and his arbitration could hardly be 
refused if offered for the immediate settlement of the dispute 
betwen Spain and Morocco, the continuance of which our 
Government regards with unconcealed dissatisfaction. Entire 
free trade it is not in his power to ordain; but modifica- 
tions of the French and English tariff he is not unwilling 
to make in that direction. If Naples will retain her Bourbon 
jailors, if Austria will not sell Venetia, and if Rome and 
the Vicariate of St. Peter’s have not been able or willing to 
follow the example of the Romagna,—let all of these remain as 
they are ; let Italy be satisfied with the great things already done 
towards her unification and liberty ; and for the sake of conso- 
lidating the great work which has been accomplished, let England 
and France unitedly abjure all thoughts of further encouragement 
to Italian schemes of revolution, and, in common with the other 
great Powers of the Continent, guarantee the integrity of the 
residuary States of the Church ; and if, to have something to show 
to France, less in consideration for what he has done for Italy 
than as a geneous acknowledgment on the part of Piedmont, 
that Power shall agree to restore its only trans-montane 
appanage to France, let the re-annexation of Savoy form a 

of the general arrangement. When all this shall have been 

the tax-payers of both countries may be once more allowed to 
keep their hard-earned money in their pockets, instead of squan- 
dering it upon extra means of mutual bullying and bombardment. 
Can any one conceive a consummation more desirable? Claremont 
and Stafford House, and the utterly selfish cliques that circle 
round them, may relish nothing that holds out a promise of good 
understanding and confidence between the two Governments 
while in France a BuonaParte reigns. But the people of this 
country need only to have it made clear to them that the real 
spirit that actuates our courtier oligarchs in their affected fear of 
French designs is Bourbonist, not British,—Legitimist, not 
Liberal,—and they will turn indignantly from those who would 
deceive them, and deal with them as they did not long ago in 
the case of the Conspiracy Bill. We /ejoice to think that Lord 
PALMERSTON is no longer liable to be misled by the malign 
influence he then suffered to prevail too far in the administration 
of foreign affairs. That influence is active and busy still, and 
the instrument it then used is eager and restless to be again 
employed. No effectual reform at home, and no cordial friend- 
ship with France under an elected Sovereign,—these are the 
watchwords of the faction,—we should rather say of the Cabal— 
against whose machinations we have need to be upon our guard. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


THE patience of Mr. Bucnanan has at last been exhausted. 

He has delivered his message, although the House of Repre- 
sentatives has not yet managed to elect a Speaker. We do not 
wonder at it; there is something botl irritating and ludicrous in 
the position of a President waiting, whilst that House is en- 
gaged in the peculiar process which it somewhat facetiously 
styles “organisation.” He has had his message quite ready 
some days before the session commences; it is duly printed ; 
copies are placed in the hands of the postmasters, for delivery to 
the newspapers immediately the telegraph announces its pre- 
sentation to Congress; and, apart altogether from the natural 
impatience of a man to whom this is the only legitimate oppor- 
tunity of defending his past conduct, and expounding his views 
for the future, to give to the world the elaborate document in 
which he has set forth his whole policy, it must be galling in the 
extreme to him to be the object of violent attack and mis- 
representation, in that very assembly for whose convenience he is 
waiting, and incur .the risk of a publication, by one of the 
many persons acquainted with its contents, of a premature and 
imperfect summary. If, indeed, there were any limit of time within 
which the House must organise, it might be fitting that the 
Chief of the State should bear with such fortitude as he can 
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‘muster an annoyance incident to his high station; but as the 
House can, if it so pleases, go on balloting without results for 
an indefinite period, and rather likes the dead-lock, inasmuch it 
allows long de omnibus rebus—and the pay runs on all 
the while, . Bucnanan has done well to wait no longer, and 
foree the House—as the delivery of his message will have the 
effect of doing-—to elect its er and go to work. 

The message has lost much of its interest in this country, by 
the delay which has already taken place in its publication. 
Whatever interest we may feel in the internal polities of the 
United States, and their relations to Spain and Central America, 
we are of course much more concerned about our own dealings 
with them ; and if there happens, as is usually the case, to be a 
“difficulty” between the twoGovernments somewhere, we are eager 
to learn what the President has to say about it. ‘The paragraphs, 
therefore, which refer to the San Juan affair, would have possessed 
considerable interest whilst the results of General Scort’s mission 
were unpublished ; but since it has become known that the ques- 
tion was in train for an amicable arrangement, the remarks of the 
President have lost their attraction. It is satisfactory, however, 
to have his distinct official announcement that there is no longer 
any fear of a collision between the forces of the two countries, and 
that the question has become the object of special negotiations. It 
would have been but right that Mr. BucHaN aN, whilstcommending 
the forbearance of the British admiral, should have rebuked the 
temerity and insolence of General Harney; but it would, per- 
haps, be too much to ask an American President who has 
not entirely abandoned the hope of re-election to directly censure 
the hero of a class which exercises so potént an influence upon 
the elections. We are not at all surprised to be told that the 
differences arising out of the CLayton-BuLWER treaty are not 
yet adjusted. The same statement will be probably repeated in 
two or three future messages, since the difficulties in question 
depend partly for their solution upon arrangements with two or 
three of the petty republies of Central Aimerica, and have their 
sole origin in the repudiation by the United States of its own 
distinet engagements. They will probably prove again a pretext 
for stirring up the anti-English feeling amongst the Irish demo- 
erats of the north; but as something of that kind must be done 
every year, it is really better that the occasion should be a matter 
about which Englishmen certainly will never excite themselves, 
aul, consequently, one which can by no chance lead to war. 
Upon the whole, the message is as friendly towards us as is con- 
sistent with the traditional style of such documents, and we may 
congratulate ourselves accordingly. 

It is upon Spain that the weight of Mr. Bucianan’s denun- 
ciations falls. If we have been spared, it is only that she may 
be trounced more severely. There is a paltry sum of some 
120,000 dollars, called the “ Cuban claims,” alleged to be due to 
certain American citizens, for duties unjustly exacted from 
American vessels in Cuba about fifteen years ago, which always 
figures prominently in the presidental indictment against Spain, 
and is, of course, made much of by Mr. Bucnanan. The 
claim may be a just one, but if settled at once Spain would obtain 
no relief. If Mr. Bucnaxan has any project which deserves the 
name of a policy, it is the acquisition of Cuba. He first directly 
proposed the scheme, has successfully traded upon it as a poli- 
tician, and, having gained power, adheres to it. He is, therefore, at 
least, entitled to such merit as consistency in a bad cause may 
entitle him to. He recommended the acquisition of Cuba in the 
famous or infamous Ostend manifesto; he recommended it in 
his last message, and asked Congress to take the question into 
consideration—a request to which Congress very sensibly paid 
no attention. He repeats the recommendation and request in 
the present message. Of course the question is mainly one for 
Spain and the United States to settle by themselves. It may be 
as Mr. BucHaNnan put it in his previous message, that the 
geographical position of the island makes its acquisition 
necessary to the United States, while its possession is of little 
importance to Spain. It may be quite true that America is rich 
and Spain poor, and that the bargain would be a mutually advan- 
tageous one; and if they can agree upon terms, well and good. But 
it must not be forgotten that Mr. Buctanan has calculated 
upon the probability of Spain’s refusal, and propounded a policy 
to be adopted in that event. It will scarcely be for the interest of 
civilization and progress that the doctrines of the Ostend mani- 
festo should prevail ; and it may be useful, as some guide to the 
eee which influence the ruler of the United States, to repeat 

the sentiments he expressed in 1854 :— 


“After we shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba far 
beyond its present value, and this shall have been refused, it 
will then be time to consider the question, Does Cuba in the 
possession of Spain seriously endanger our internal peace, and 
the existence of our cherished Union ? 

“Should this question be answered in the affirmative, then, 
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by every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting 
it from Spain if we possess the power; and this upon the very 
same principle that would justify an individual in tearing down 
the burning house of his neighbour, if there were no other 
means of preventing the flames from destroying his own home.” 


Perhaps the most important portion of the message is that 
which relates to Mexico. The President, after dwelling upon 
the outrages inflicted upon American citizens, asks Congress to 
pass a law authorizing him to employ military force against 
Mexico for the purpose of obtaining indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. Should the request be granted, that 
most unhappy country will be exposed to the horrors of invasion, 
as well as to those of civil war. It is scarcely possible, however, 
that things ean be much worse than they now are ; and it is be- 
coming the conviction, even of those most averse to American 
filibustering policy, that the only hope for Mexico and Central 
America lies in their annexation by the United States. It is 
evident that such a consummation must come sooner or later ; it is 
merely a question of time ; and the sooner, therefore, the American 
Government introduces order and something like security, the 
better for the people and the world generally. The United 
States themselves have most to apprehend from such an acquisi- 
tion; but if, in pursuance of what they deem their manifest des- 
tiny, they will even seek pretences for hastening it, it is not for 
us to attempt to stay them. 

Mr. Bucnanan’s domestic policy seems to be a vigorous 
support of Slavery, and a strong show of hostility to the Slave 
trade. The one event recorded in the message which fills him 
with joy is the recognition of Slavery by the Supreme Court as a 
fundamental, we might almost say necessary, institution of the 
Union. We can understand his satisfaction, as a strong pro- 
Slavery man, at this decision ; but not his presumption that it will 
prove a final settlement of the question. As singular is his belief 
that the events at Harper’s Ferry will be the means of allaying ex- 
isting excitement. The decision of the Supreme Court, and the 
Harper’s Ferry outbreak and its results, may prove that the law 
is on the side of the Slavery party, and that their opponents are 
rather hair-brained enthusiasts than practical politicians ; but 
they no more dispose of the agitation, or cement the Union, than 
the pettiest election triumph gained by a democrat in one of the 
open States. ‘They rather hasten the “irrepressible conflict,” 
and increase the danger of a dissolution of the ‘“ cherished 
Union.” The Federal law may be against the “ Republicans,” but 
they will render it practically inoperative in the states in which 
they predominate ; and the judicial declaration that Slavery is the 
keystone of the Union will lead many who were before friendly to it 
to desire its dissolution. The victories of the slaveholders are 


- like those of Pyrruus: another great one may prove their ruin. 


A cause like theirs cannot be maintained by aggression and 
propagandism ; their hope lies in their own quietude, and the 
absurd exeesses of their opponents. It is but consistent that 
the supporter of one kind of spoliation, in the shape of slavery, 
should be the advocate of that other, which takes the form of 
protection and prohibition. Nothing more natural, therefore, 
than the President’s recommendation to raise the import cuties. 
Mr. BucuaNan’s message is not one in which the friends and 
well-wishers of the great Republic, which, according to him, 
enjoys the “ special protection of Divine Providence,” can find 
much satisfaction. It portrays her greedy for fresh territories, 
unscrupulous about the means of acquiring them, and all the 
while distracted at home by an agitation which threatens to find 
its solution in a disruption of the Union which has made her 
what she is. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


We cannot wonder that Mr. Brigut’s organ should be ex- 

tremely angry with the Times for comparing its hero to the 
* carcase of a defunct tabby ” floating on the tide ; but the eriti- 
cism of an enemy, however unsavoury, is often valuable, and it 
would be well for the honourable member for Birmingham and 
his adherents to consider, not whether such an expression is 
justifiable, but what there has been in his conduct which may 
have suggested to an unscrupulous opponent so coarse an in- 
vective. From Mr. Bricur’s long prominenee before the 
country, and his acceptance or assumption of the position of 
leader of the Reform party, it might have been reasonably ex- 
pected that he would guide, not simply follow opinion—that he 
would rule the elements he had invoked, and prove master of the 
circumstances which, to some extent at least, he had produced. 
If these are recognised as the duties and attributes of a political 
leader, it will be impossible to read Mr. Bricur’s Birmingham 
oration without disappointment and regret. Delivered just 
before the meeting of Parliament, in a city famous for its services 
to reform, and by the man put forth as the champion of the un- 
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enfranchised, and the representative of middle class claims to a 
share in the power alleged to be unconstitutionally and mis- 
chievously wielded by the aristocracy—the time, the place, 
the office of the speaker, all conspired to give value to his 
utterance, and to invest it with public interest; in fact, to 
make it the manifesto and programme of the multitudes he is 
supposed to lead. And yet what is it, but an elaborate defence of 
the scheme which the Cabinet is conjectured to be maturing, not 
on the ground of its justice or its completeness, or its ex- 
pansiveness, but on account of its moderation and of its not 
being liable to the charge of being an extreme proposition. 
While intimating a willingness to subside into the arms of 
Lord Jonn Russevt, Mr. Bricur told his hearers that the 
expected measure would be more moderate than his own, more 
moderate than Mr. Prrt’s proposals seventy years ago, more 
moderate than a bill introduced by the late Lord Grey, and 
supported by Mr. Fox sixty years ago ; more moderate than the 
bill or proposition made by Lord Duram about thirty years 
ago, and much on a par with the bill of Lord Jonn Russet in 
1852. In this enumeration Mr. Brient thought proper to 
omit all reference to the plans of Mr. Hcme, which for several 
years commanded a wide support in the House of Commons, and 
which were more feasible and practicable than his own schemes. 


After these general remarks on the coming Bill, the speaker went 
on to say, that the county franchise might be regarded as settled 
at £10, but that there might be differences about that of boroughs. 
He thought a £6 rental franchise would rather more thah double 
the electors of large thriving towns, such as Birmingham and 
Manchester ; but in quieter towns the augmentation would be but 
small—in many cases not more than ten per cent. And this 
proposal he complimented as not being a very “destructive 
measure.” In further illustration of this scheme, he said, there 
were one hundred and thirty-four boroughs returning one 
hundred and ninety-eight members, so small, that no ex- 
tension of the suffrage would give them an adequate consti- 
tuency. But, instead of using this argument for rejecting the 
expected Bill unless it should be accompanied by some compen- 
satory clauses dealing with these nests of corruption, Mr. Brigut 
added: ‘I am quite sure that the men who dread a measure like 
this, who fancy that we are extreme in our propositions—though 
this, you know, is not our proposition—cannot really have 
examined it, or they would not say a syllable against it.” 
After this came some arguments to show that Mr. Disraeui 
ought not to object to such a Bill; then followed the praise of 
a residential qualification as superior to all others—some 
remarks on the evils suffered by rotten boroughs—and an intima- 
tion that Lord Dgrpy was willing to give an £8 suffrage ; and 
it therefore was not likely Lord Joun Russe.u would only offer 
one based upon 20s. less rent. Following this came more proofs of 
the moderation of a £6 franchise, founded upon calculations of 
the millions of male adults it would exclude ; and a comparison 
of his own Bill with that of Lord Joux RussELt. Assuming 
that each elector represented a family, the former would leave 
out twenty millions, and the latter twenty-two and a-half 
millions. How false, therefore, was the charge that either 
Mr. Bricut or Lord Jonx RusseLi were immoderate men! 
The speech wound up, as usual, with an attempt to persuade the 
country that there was no occasion for national armaments— 
that the people in consenting to them were led away by “a red 
herring tied to a string,” and deluded by the newspapers, “ who 
don’t give you a single fact that can be relied on.” 

We confess that this speech has not in any way surprised 
us. [tis the natural end of the peculiar course Mr. Bricut 
has chosen. His own plans had nothing in them to rouse 
the hearts of the unenfranchised, while their reckless pro- 
posals for disfranchising small boroughs raised a host of 
enemies whom he had no power to meet. Still, it is some- 
what humiliating to find a political general imitating Gorery, 
and surrendering his army at discretion, and to see that after a 
series of field days and manceuvres the war is to be given up. 
If something less is to be taken now than Lord Jonx Russet. 
would have given in 1852, what value can we place upon the 
services and leadership of Mr. Bricur during the interval ? 
Has he only promoted reaction, and, after declaiming against 
aristocracy almost as vehemently as the followers of MAHOMET 
denounced the unbelievers, is he going to settle down as lion’s 
provider for a lordly chief? 

_ We can understand that Mr. Bricut’s admirers might read 
his speech as the utterance of a dream, and suppose that he had 
visited Birmingham in a state of somnambulism, and addressed 
his constituents under the delusion that he was a Tory minister, 
bound to resist democracy and prove the extreme moderation of 
his views; and it is easy to imagine the merriment of the 
opponents of Reform. 


That Mr. Bricur will, after all, be a quiet follower of Lord 








Joun Russext, we do not expect ; but he seems too disjointed — 
from the average opinions of either aristocracy or 
play the part of a great leader with vigour and success. 

are thousands who gratefully remember his services to free trade, 
who admire his eloquence, and are willing to believe in the 
sincerity of his intentions ; but he lacks moral dignity in his 
appeals to the heart of the country, and fails to co himself 
to its intellect as a statesman upon whose wisdom it can rely. 


! 





THE SPANISH CRUSADERS. 

HE Spanish army—a cigarette in every mouth, and a cross 

on every breast, according to the latest accounts still 
remains outside Ceuta*, in pretty much the same position that it 
did some weeks ago. The Crp himself was never, we are told, 
so valiant as General Ecuacver, the commander of their first 
corps—not even impassable roads check the fury of his chivalrous 
troops; no African drenches of rain damp the Spanish courage ; 
no chilly flapping of tents disturb for a moment the brave men’s 
sleep. Mindful of their enlightened country, their virtuous 
Queen, and their unpolluted faith, even raw recruits from 
Basque rocks and Sevillian plains leap with joy to brave the 
Moorish matchlocks and the ugly Moorish poniards: but still, 
with all its lust for victory, one stubborn fact remains to be 
answered, and that is that the Spanish army does not move one 
step forward. It sings vaunting ballads; it b ; it lies; it 
flourishes about the crucifix, and defies the Infidel; but it does 
not move on. The dog is not a cowardly dog; but still it yelps 
very close to its kennel, and does not bite when it should. 

Probably two out of every three of the readers of the Times 
(the Spanish advocate) do not understand whereabouts in Africa 
the Spaniards landed, or where their forees are at present 
stationed. One would really think, to read the glowing and 
absurd accounts of Spanish prowess (of how three Cagadores 
slew one Moor, to wit), that ALronso the Brave, Cartes the 
Frrra, or the Great Captain were again slitting Moorish 
with the old chivalrous rapidity. Is it possible that all 
these feats of valour, worthy of CHARLEMAGNE and his Paladins, 
the Spanish army still sticks close to the little Botany-Bay 
town that we garrisoned for them in the old French war, and 
that they demanded from us bacx after the Peace with such 
timid and suspicious haste ?—“ Alas!” as romance writers say, 
indeed it is. 

Yes: there they are, the gallant crusaders, so confident of 
their cause, so distrustful of the Moor; their backs to the safe 
port of embarkation, with no foolish thought of cutting the 
bridge behind them, or burning the useful transport, & la Joxics 
Czsak, in their gallant and prudent mind. They landed in their 
own port, and remain just where they landed—the brave hearts! 

Tf the position of the army that vapours and squibs, but does 
net move on, is misunderstood by the English public, much 
more is the nature of the quarrel between the Moors and 
Spaniards unappreciated by our countrymen. Talk of NaPoLEon 
and unjustifiable invasions of Spain, why this Spanish invasion of 
Africa is twice as iniquitous. To say that centuries ago the 
Moors invaded Spain, is as ridiculous a cause of See asifa 
Cork pig merchant to-morrow were to break an Englishman’s 
head because Strongbow, some years ago, landed in that city, 
burnt a house or two, and put out the fire again in due time 
with savage drenches of Celtic blood. 


Nor was Riff piracy any just cause for the war. The Riff 
pirates, it is true, are a cruel race of wreckers, who consider all 
cargo that comes to their iron-bound shore lawful flotsam and 
jetsam sent thither by a kind Providence. But Spain, almost 
without commerce, is the last nation that was required to take 
up arms on such a quarrel, if even indeed it were possible for 
any soldiers, unless they dropped from balloons to invade the Riff 
(Raff) men’s inhospitable land; nor is the crime of those 
Mahommedan savages the fault of the Emperor of Moroeeo, who 
has but a nominal power amongst the wild races of the lower 
Atlas ; nor indeed would shelling Tetuan vex the Riff men one 
bit, for they care no more for Tetuan than for Madrid. 

The war, we repeat, is an unjust war, the result of greedy 
national vanity and the old bigotry that tortured the Low 
Countries, and under the wretch Pariip soaked our England with 
good men’s blood. It is a fresh outbuast of the old volcanic 
fire of Papal intolerance that has so long done the devil’s work 
in Gop’s name, and devastated this world to prepare men for 
another. A whole herd of Papal bulls will be issued, no doubt; 
priests declaring, as they trample down the shores of Africa, that to 
butcher Moorish women and children, to burn the happy homes 


* The latest rumours speak of the advance towards Tetuan. We doubt 
the rumour, for there are no roads; the cholera isin the camp, and the 
wet season comes on. The Valle Negro will be the “ valley of shadow 
of death” to some of these invaders if care is not taken. 
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of Moslems, to scorch up Infidel corn crops, to shell Moorish 
cities is Christian and holy work, and will secure Paradise 
for certain to all who leave their bodies on African soil; but the 
war will remain, for all this, as unjust as ever. 

The real cause of this iniquitous invasion is, that the Moors, 
aggravated, justly, more and more at the Spanish forts reared upon 
their shore, and encouraged by the demoralization, cowardice, and 
degradation of this race of so-called Christians, have latterly grown 
more and more audacious in their attacks ; many a camel load of 
Spanish heads has been lately driven into Fez—many a Spanish 
aggressor has been forced to plough the land he tried in vain to 
ow ; many a Spanish soldier, lounging over the embrasures 
of Ceuta or Melilla, has fallen back dead among his drowsy 
comrades, the just victim of some clumsy and despised Moorish 
matchlock. ‘These attacks, growing in Melilla to a dangerous 
blockade, stimulated by hurt national pride, restlessness of an un- 
used army, and a gencral desire for booty, have at last roused the 
indolent ministers, and lit up a war, inconsequential and foolish 
enough to be called “a modern crusade,” to end perhaps as 
crusades have ended before. 


The Times correspondent, “coached” by Spanish officers 
almost as ignorant as himself of military matters, affects to laugh 
at the Moors, who cannot abide the bayonet, who are slow in firing, 
who wear dirty white robes, and carry antiquated arms. So laughed 
the Italian patricians when VALERIAN rode forth to chastise Sapor 
and the Persians; so sneered our journalists when English 
troops were sent to chastise the a yc Affghans, who slew 
us among their passes like sheep. To some men history teaches 
no lessons, and the past is a useless blank. The bravery of the 
Swiss, and the victories of the Tyrolese, afford no lessons to a 
degraded people, bent on chastising an old enemy, with whom 
from the days of King RopErick they have never been at peace. 
Once the war was just; but from the time that the Cross rose 
above the Crescent on the red-bell-tower of the Alhambra, 
scaring the Moor from the rich plains that he loved so well and 
compared to those of Damascus, the Moor has once more got the 
right on his side. 

The Times may deride the scantily dressed Moor, with his 
long cumbrous matchlock, and his fierce but undisciplined 
cavalry ; but those who have seen the Moor and Spaniard side 
by side can laugh at the sophistries of a prejudiced reporter. 
The Moors, as competent observers assure us, are tall, stalwart, 
clean-built men, of unimpeachable courage and great strength. 
They dress light because of the burning climate, they are dex- 
terous swordsmen and good shots. Some of their tribes are 
horsemen, fierce and skilful as the old Mamelukes or the mur- 
dered Janissaries—as superior to the ill-mounted Spaniards as 
our own Hussars are to our rustic yeomanry. They inhabit a 
country without roads, and which in the rainy season is impassable ; 
in winter, rains, coming down in deluge rivers, will torment and 
cow the Spaniards; with the summer heat, a “dira cohors” 
of fevers will fight against the invaders, who will find their paltry 
artillery poor weapons against sun-strokes and the unseen blows 
of African malaria. Our readers, too, must remember that these 
Spaniards are not the Spaniards of the Crp, or of FERDINAND 
and IsaBeLLa’s reign. They are the degraded, priest-ridden, 
demoralised subjects of a modern Messatina, sons of the 
men who fled from the French whenever bayonets were crossed 
—men who the Iron Duke always spoke of with disgust, as 
PerersorovuGH had done before: “her officers the greatest 
robbers, her soldiers the greatest cowards ’’—men who to this 
day hate us for winning the victories they deny we won. The 
Moors, we must moreover remember, are men not enervated by 
civilization’s down bed; they are staunch believers in a pure 
Deism—in Morocco less than in Turkey corrupted by Mahommedan 
innovations ; they fight for their wives, children, and homes ; 
they know the country, and bide their time. Heat and famine 
will fight their quarrel, and drive the Spaniard to his ships. As 
for Moorish civilization, even its ruins in Spain are certainly 
grander than any Christian work existing in that country. The 
Alhambra, the Granada system of aqueducts, the Seville Giralda, 
are wonders of the world. What has Spain to show against 
these, but unfinished churches, arid plains, ugly palaces, and an 
impoverished people ? But apart from such reasons for rebuking 
the Spaniard’s unjust contempt, let us remember with gratitude 
as Englishmen the kind relationships that have long existed 
between the Moors and*ourselves. It is from them we get all the 
beef that keeps the blood warm round the hearts of English garrisons 
at Gibraltar. ‘The Moors have been our true friends ever since we 
held that bone of contention. But for them, there have been times 
during French sieges when we should have been starved out over 
and over again. 

Let us not imitate repudiating Spain’s ingratitude, and forget 
our “friends in need ;” let the Spanish historians leave out all 
mention of our saving victory of Salamanca, but let us not forget 
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the friendly Moors and their timely cargoes of beef. That rock 
is a sore sight to Spanish eyes. There may come a day when 
Moorish beef will again be needed at “ Gib,” and Tetuan will be 
the nearest place to get it. The motive is not a contemptible one. 
A man cannot face death on potted meats, and Moorish oxen 
will again be sought. Gibraltar—that fattens on Moorish trade, 
that lives on the money of Moorish merchants, and that depends 
on Barbary for food—has surely no reason for wishing to see the 
Spaniards victorious. 

But if our conclusions are just, the Moors need no sympathy 
from us. They have right on their side and weapons in their 
hands. If their matchlocks are antiquated, their bullets can at 
least kill, and their enemies’ lead can do no more. The Spaniards 
have to drag their guns over a roadless country, where unlimited 
numbers of men will swarm around them, and cut them off 
piecemeal. A retreat from Moscow, with hot sand instead of 
cold snow, is before them, unless they keep prudently with one 
foot on sea and one on shore, their backs to Ceuta, ready to 
safely retreat when a single rout sends them panic-stricken to 
their ships. The Moors have all Africa at their back, the desert 
steeps of Atlas, the populous cities of Tetuan, Tangiers, and Fez 
to retreat to; they have broad plains for their troops of cavalry, 
mountain fastnesses for their matchlock men; they have provi- 
sions inexhaustible, and climate and disease ready to do their 
bidding. As long as the sea is open between them and Spain, 
we admit the Spaniards, even if defeated, with reasonable forti- 
tude, are safe; but once let them get entangled in trackless 
passes, where cavalry cannot move or guns act ; let them be once 
netted in a muelstrom of sabreing Moorish horsemen, howling, 
fierce, and irresistible ; let their powder blow up or become im- 
movable on some pathless rock, then will the fates of Crassus 
and of Varvus have their modern parallels ; then will bragging 
cowardice and a desire for unjust conquest again meet its merited 
fate, and the Moors will for another generation be left alone by 
the Spanish crusader. 

Englishmen, as free and brave men, respecting all people who 
fight for their own homes and own faith, whose children still 
weep over the sufferings of the Waldenses, and rejoice over 
NAPOLEON’s downfall in Russia, where AZRAEL, with his icicle 
javelins, smote his power to the heart, must sympathise with the 
invaded rather than the invaders. We have not now, like men 
of “Chepe” in Ricuarn’s time, to exult in the Cross rising above 
the Crescent. Christianity was never spread by the sword. ‘The 
religion that uses the sword to spread its doctrines must be a 
false one. We have no longer anything to fear from Mahomme- 
danism ; the jaw-teeth of that monster were broken out long 
ago at Lepanto; its claws were clipped by SoBreskr; its navy 
got a moral lesson “ between the eyes,” to use one of Mr. KinGs- 
LEY’s metaphors, at Navarino; its Crescent will never grow to 
the full moon: but if anything could render dangerous and 
violent again the decrepit monster, it would be a persecuting 
and unjust war, such as Spain is now levying against the Moors. 


MUSKETRY TEACHING AND ARMY REFORM. 


T is still a common notion that the chief danger of a soldier’s 
life in active service, arises from his liability to wounds and 
death from the hand of the enemy ; and war looks dreadful to 
civil eyes in proportion to the destructive nature of the weapons 
employed. No opinions, however, are more fallacious. Sir 
GrorGE Ba LiNnGaL quotes with approval the remarks of Mr. 
A.cock, in his “ Notes on the British Legion in Spain :” “ That 
the period of smallest loss to an army is a victorious and 
vigorously prosecuted campaign, with frequent battles and much 
marching ;” and every improvement in the efficiency of destruc- 
tive implements has been marked by a diminution of the total 
loss on both sides. The Crimean War was no exception to these 
rules ; the bulk of our losses arose from want of vigour and 
capacity in our generals and heads of departments ;—and when 
the real fighting had to be done, although it was of the most 
murderous description while it lasted, it accomplished in a brief 
period ‘results, which would have been obtained with greater 
delay, and at a heavier sacrifice, with inferior arms. Even in 
war, skill is beneficent, and ignorance the most cruel and. 
destructive. The philanthropist may therefore look upon factories 
for the fabrication of rifles and Armstrong guns as benevolent 
institutions, and, without much violence to his imagination, 
regard instruction in musketry as the teaching of a Royal 
Humane Society for the preservation of human life. To 
diminish the sanguinary waging of war to the lowest possible 
point, and to do what must be done as scientifically as possible, 
is the problem of statesmanship applied to military affairs; and 
it is gratifying to know that our lumbering machinery of Horse 
Guards and War-office is moving, though slowly, in the right 
direction, and may, by adequate whipping-up on the part of the 
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ublic, be got on so far, that the British army shall be the 
Pealthiest in the world, and from its superior efficiency equal to a 
much larger number of any other force. 

Under the old system, to which the official mind adhered with 
the devoted attachment of the limpet for the rock, no soldier was 
shot without the enemy on the average blazing away his weight 
in powder and lead ; and if ** every bullet had its billet,” the vast 
majority were predestined to an innocent lodging in the earth. 
At fifty yards the volley from “ Brown Bess ” was a tremendous 
affair—at a hundred it might do more mischief ; but at three or 
four hundred the heavy weapon, with its ounce of lead, was scarcely 
more alarming than the tin tube and the schoolboy’s pea. Po ular 
fancy supposed that a “ soldier's musket carried a mile,” a belief 
well matched by a cognate delusion on the power of artillery, 
and the capacity of the long light gun on the sward of Dover 
Castle to lodge its ball on Calais Green. By degrees these idle 
notions were dissipated, and the unpleasant fact was recognised, 
that the common fire-arm was only a slight improvement upon 
the longbow, and the official mind was oppressed, with what, to 
it, were nightmare dreams, of science contemptuously laughing at 
its folly, and ruthlessly ordering it to move on. It would be a 
sad history to tell of the rebuffs, the indifference, and the chi- 
canery experienced for more than twenty years by the hapless 
class of inventors who besieged the anti-chambers of the Jacks 
in office ; but at last the latter were got to admit, what Sir Isaac 
Newron had told them a hundred and fifty years before, that a long 
projectile was better than a round one—and were driven to consider 
the kind of weapon that would send it forth. The new ideas 
have been slowly, and sometimes feebly and foolishly carried out ; 
but they are working a complete change in the character of the 
British army, and must at last alter its whole constitution. The 
introduction of a scientific weapon required the provision of a 
skilled artisan to use it. An army of ignorant men, ruled by 
terror, and brutalized so as to become the appropriate victims of 
intemperance and fever, could not become clever judges of distance, 
and practically well up to angles of elevation, lines of aim, and tra- 
jectories of projectiles. Only a small portion of the old school 
of officers knew anything of the kind, but it was now found that 
an accurate but popular mathematics of musketry had to be 
taught, somehow, to the rough pupils whom the recruiting ser- 
geant’s ribbons and trickery had collected together with fife and 
drum. From the moment that the soldier had to learn some- 
thing that exercised his intelligence the relation between him and 
his officers was improved. It was no longer enough that the 
latter should be of an aristocratic family and a good swearer; he 
had to teach, or at least take his share in the responsibility as to 
whether his men were taught or not, and from that hour those 
worthy companions, the cat and the purchase system, were 
doomed abominations, although likely to linger with nine-life 
pertinacity as long as they could. 








The commanding officer of an exercise camp told us, no great 
while ago, that the effect of the musketry teaching was very re- 
markable in stimulating the men to desire further knowledge; their 
wits were awakened, and they wanted to think—a result eminently 
dreadful to the red-tape mind. As an illustration of the necessity 
for intellect in soldier craft, we may cite a passage from the 
Musketry Report just issued. After telling us that “ accurate 
shooting at any given distance, from 100 to 600 yards, can be 
acquired by aim drill by all men whose vision is not impaired,” 
the document goes on to say: “ A good shot, however, at a given 
distance on the practice-ground, will be almost useless, unless he 
possesses sufficient intelligence to apply this purely mechanical 
shooting under all circumstances in the field. This he cannot do 
if he does not clearly understand all the rules which regulate the 
flight of his bullet, together with the curve of the trajectory at 
the several distances he may fire at, and is a fair judge of distances. 
It may be urged that we cannot command so high an order of 
intelligence in the ranks of the army; I am of opinion, however, 
that if the conditions contained in the prize regulations are fully 
acted on, and the spirit of those regulations clearly understood 
by commanding officers, a far higher standard of intelligence than 
at present exists will ere long be created.” So says Charles Hay, 
Inspector-general of Musketry, and we fully agree with him; 
but will the intelligent men he requires for his musketry teaching 
put up with the army system? Will it long answer for the 
Horse Guards and War-office to invite skilled artisans to serve 
in the army for a pay which, after niggling deductions, amounts 
to about sixpence a day; to wear clothes made of devil’s dust 
or other rubbish, and of an inconvenient pattern; to wear boots that 
leave their soles in the mud, and be dependent on a commissariat 
which sends the food to the wrong place; to be under officers 
appointed for anything but merit, or who have bought their 
positions without likewise purchasing the skill they demand ; 
to be imniured at Aldershott, or some such place, where they can 
learn no campaigning, as that sort of work is all done to their hand ; 

















but where they can be kept far away from civil life, and lose their 
character of citizens to gratify mischievous officials who do not 
want a national army ; and, finally, to be subject to the torture 
and disgrace of the lash for faults that may be more their officers’ 
than their own ? 


It is plain that if science goes in at. one end of the military 
system, folly and barbarism must go out at the other; and hence 
there is a moral as well as a material value in the new School of 
Musketry, and those who desire army reform will wateh its 
teaching with the greatest interest. As might be expected from 
the peculiar constitution of our official mind, the process does 
not go on as fast as it ought ; and on looking over the tables 
appended to the Report, we are struck by the number of cases in 


' which delay has been suffered to take place. On colonial 


stations ‘“ not exercised” is a common notification; and in India, 
where the greatest exertions should be made, and where the 
much be-praised Lord Clyde is supposed to enjoy plenary power, 
very little has been done, “for want of targets, musketry drill 
articles, and ranges, which have been applied for over and over 
again without success.” The Inspector-general adds,—* Unless 
the officers controlling the departments for the supply of stores, 
&e. in India are instructed to give effect to the regulations on this 
subject, the efficiency of the service as regards musketry training 
must suffer considerably.” We further learn that for the com- 
fort of officers, who do not like the bother of improvements, no 
supervision has been arranged in India, and until that is pro- 
vided the Inspector-general tells us the rifle training is not 
likely to be conducted with success. This little episode gives us 
a nice notion of army management in India. The officers 
conducting the store departments are not “ instructed” to attend 
to their duties, and nobody looks after them because they are 
far away from England and its Argus-eyed press, and because 
it is a bore to work in a hot climate ; and great folks can always 
get the thanks of Parliament without reference to the value of 
their work. 


DISGRACEFUL ECONOMY. 


N° one accustomed to watch the state expenditure of this coun- 

try, can imagine what a penurious, money-loving, economical 
nation we really are. We never vote away, through our represen- 
tatives, even so small a sum asa anced pounds, without along 
and deadly parliamentary struggle ; and we are always on the elart 
to see that this money is made to go as far as possible, that pro 
records are kept of its consumption and application, and t 
these records are carefully audited to the smallest shilling and 
the minutest penny, by a well-appointed finance committee of 
the House. We never listen to the voice of any particular 
“interests” in Parliament (the military, naval, and aristocratical 
interests, for example, which number nearly two-thirds of the 
House), and allow them to direct an expenditure which enriches 
them out of the national purse. We never risk an experiment, 
especially in our dock-yard department, that is likely to result 
in a national loss ; and our pension list, from its cheese-paring 
closeness, is pointed at with scorn and pity by neighbouring 
states. Our national debt of eight hundred millions is an 
unreal phantom ; our annual budget of seventy millions is a dis- 
torted dream. The national coat is out at elbows; the national 
boots have been three times soled and heeled; and our Cabinet 
Ministers, except for their private property, would often be in 
want of bread. The liveries at the Treasury, and the salaries 
which go with them, would disgrace a third-rate mansion in a 
faded square ; and nothing can show so strongly our lamentable 
state of poverty as the “volunteer movement,” wherein the 
country is trying to do its own military work, because it cannot 
afford to pay fighting-men at the rate of fifteenpence a day. 
Weare poor, but we are honest ; and we have enough—at least, 
we think so—to pay everybody, if we can only get a little time. 
We have run up several bills that may be brought against us, 
but our books will show everything, as they have been remarkably 
well kept. We may have decorated the royal yacht, have white- 
washed Carisbrooke Castle, and we may have adorned a 
musty, unused palace with stained windows and gothic pig- 
styes. We may have proposed and carriedout an inquiry to 
investigate the cause of tooth-decay in the natives of Monte 
Video; have begun a Grecian portico to the chief Consu- 
late building at New Granada, which we have never been 
able to complete ; and we may have sunk a good deal of money 
in paying duties upon slaves. We may have exhibited an undue 
preference in the case of the Receiver-General of the duchy of 
Cornwall, in granting him compensation for the loss of duties on 
the coinage of tin. All these things, we admit, are unwise, but 
if we can obtain a common certificate (with protection) they shall 
not occur again. 


Repenting, as we do, of these follies, there is one creditor that we 
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to see paid in full, at the next parliamentary 
ug ur ifthe state of the slender finances and the rules 
of the ill allow it, which we can scarcely hope will be 
the case. We allude to Lady Franklin. — 

The late Arctic ition (as everybody knows) was organised 
and carried out by the heroic energy and persevering determina- 
tion of this lady; and brought to so successful, though so 
melancholy a termination (as far as the intelligence it brings us 
is concerned) by the judgment and seamanship of Captain 
McCurntock. Every penny that has been paid for this expedi- 
tion ought 10 come out of our national purse, without delay, 
without murmur, and without stint. Without pledging ourselves 
by saying that Sir Jonn Frank in’s expedition was wise or 


should certainly like 
Court 


, we merely take it up on the broad ground that it was | 


national in its origin and design, and that no individual or in- 
dividuals, however nearly related to or interested in the lost 
explorers, should be allowed, for one moment, to step between 
the country and the performance of its duty. Successful as 
Captain McCtnTock’s voyage of discovery has been, it has not 
accomplished all, and while any volunteers are ready to go out 
again, and while any member of SirJoun FRaNKLIN’s expedition, 
however humble, is missing or unaccounted for, the most bank- 

and penurious nation ought to squeeze out public funds to 
stimulate further search. 

Unfortunately for Lady Frankin and Captain McCurnrock, 
their work is eminently peaceful work, and the Court has little 
sympathy with that. Their work has no connection with wars and 
riot, with injustice and bloodshed, with annexation and national 
trespassing, and the sympathies of the Court are all engaged in 
these directions. 

Pensions, decorations, banquets, and promotion, are all re- 
served for gun-shooters and sword-wielders, while the conductors 
of useful and humane enterprises are left to bury their heads un- 
noticed in sorrow and neglect. If the Hon. Mr. Bruce (of 
China) or any other notoriety of the diplomatic gang, had arrived 
in London on the same day as Captain McCiry rock arrived with 
the “ Fox,” his ship (if he came in a ship), would not have been 
left rain-beaten in an obscure corner of a Thames dockyard ; nor 
his crew (if he had a crew) have been scattered no man can tell 
where. The thousands who have visited this little Arctic vessel 
from motives of idle curiosity, have looked upon a monument of 
private heroism which is also a monument of national disgrace. 

Whatever may be the state of the national finances (and we 
know that we are very poor), whatever may be feeling of the 
financial officers (and we know how uniformly careful they now 
are), the unobtrusive claims of Lady FranKLin, and those who 
worked with her, should be the first obligations satisfied in the 
session that is nearly here. Economy, in this instance, should 
make us hold down our heads in shame ; especially when the long 
financial list of “Special and Temporary Objects ” has exhibited 
—of course, in the dark ages,—so many melancholy records of 
folly, jobbery, and waste. 


LORD MACAULAY: THE AUTHOR. 

ORD MACAULAY was almost born an author. He was an 
author before he left college. The use of words was his 
vocation. He was a great master of language, and spoke and 
wrote equally well. When not speaking to others, he was generally 
speaking to himself. His writings have delighted the multitude 
and instrveted the learned. They are admired wherever our 
language is understood—abroad, as well as in our colonies and at 
home. He began his career as a poet ; he then became an essay- 
ist, and concluded as an historian. In each walk he was first- 
rate ; but his essays are superior to his poems, and his history is 
superior to his essays. He improved as he went on, but in the 
opposite direction to Burke, whose first work was the least florid 
of his writings, while the last was “ ungracefully gorgeous.” 
Lord MacavtayY’s style was less ornate in his history than in his 
essays. It gained in conciseness, vigour, simplicity, and ease as 
he advanced in life ; and the diffuseness we find in his history 
is more of matter than of manner. He had inquired too closely, 
he knew too much, and remembere+ too well. Our brief quota- 
tions last week would suffice to remind our readers of the style of 
his essays, and one quotation will show them the clear, succinct, 
business-like style of his history. It will show, too, the defective 
philosophy with which he is deservedly reproached. The merest 
tyro in political science now knows that the increase of wealth is 
the consequence, not the cause, of division of labour; which, in 

its turn, is the consequence of increase of population :-— 

“Tn the reign of William old men were still living who could remember 
the days when there was not a single banking-house in the city of London. 
So late as the time of the Restoration every trader had his own strong- box 
in his own house; and when an acceptance was presented to him, told 
down the crownsand the Caroluses on his own counter. But the increase 


tye had produced its natural effect, the subdivision of labour. Before 
end of the reign of Charles the Second a new mode of paying and re- 





ceiving money had come into fashion amongst the merchants of the capital. 
A class of agents arose, whose office was to keep the cash of commercial 
houses. The new branch of business naturally fell 

goldsmiths, who were accustomed to traffic largely in the precious metals, 
and who had vaults in which great masses of b 
fire and from robbers. It was at the shops of the 
street that all the payments in coin were made. Other traders gave and 
received nothing but paper. This t o— did not take place without 
much opposition and clamour. Old-fashio: merchants com 

terly that a class of men who, thirty years before, had confined ¢ themselves 
to their proper functions, and had made a fair fit by embossing silver 
bowls and chargers, by setting jewels for fine ladies, and selling pistoles and 
dollars to gentlemen setting out forthe Continent, had become the treasurers 
and were fast becoming the masters of the whole city. These usurers, it was 
said, pores at hazard with what had been earned by the industry and 
hoarded by the thrift of other men, If the dice turned up well, the knave 
who kept the cash became an : if they turned up ill, the dupe 
who furnished the cash became a bankrupt. On the other side, the con- 
veniences of the modern practice were set forth in animated language. 
The new system, it was said, saved both labour and money. Two clerks 
seated in one counting-house did what under the old m must have 
been done by twenty clerks, in twenty different establishments. A gold- 
smith’s note might be transferred ten times in a morning; and thus a 
hundred guineas locked in his safe, close to the Exchange, did what would 
formerly have required a thousand guineas dispersed through many tills, 
some on Ludgate Hill, some in Austin Friars, and some in Tower Street.” 

It must be noticed that, for such minute description, authori- 
ties on both sides are quoted, exemplifying Lord Macavtay’s 
great diligence in examining all the pamphlets and other wri- 
tings of the day, on every subject which he thought worth a 
place in his history. 

In such clear and graphic descriptions lies one of the great 
charms of his writings. Another is a vast number of biographical 
sketches, every one of which is a distinct gem; and, bound 
together, they make the most gorgeous chaplet ever woven by the 
hand of a literary man. His style charms, too, especially the edu- 
cated, by the fulnessof knowledge apparent in every line. His meta- 
phors and illustrations are drawn from innumerable sources, and 
are all equally pregnant with instruction. He tells us that “ he 
frequently wrote at a distance from all books and all advisers ;” 
that “he trusted to his memory for facts, dates, and quotations,” 
and that “ he sent his manuscripts to the press without reading 
them over.” As his after-dinner discourse was said to be 
“print,” they must have been without erasure or amendment. 
None of his works have any marks of defect or any appearance 
of having been written in haste. Apparently, he never took a pen 
in his hand till he was quite sure of every word he meant to say ; 
and from the moment of beginning, he rushed on like a con- 
queror. His style is clear, because he is always certain of his 
thoughts. He never doubts, and is never vague. He goes 
straight to his object, and writes as though he were giving the 
word of command. He is never affected, is untainted by con- 
ventional cant, and gives things their proper names. He speaks 
even bluntly, and sometimes verges on coarseness. His writing 
resembles the rush of cavalry, not the ambling of a gentle lady’s 
steed. It is dogmatic, positive, overwhelming. Withal, it is 
very musical, and never tires. It is always fresh. He was 
perhaps the best read, the most learned Englishman of the age, 
after the death of Sir James Mackrtntosn, and he was one 
of the greatest masters of the English language that ever used it. 

He died comparatively young, but he had done a great deal of 
work. True, he lived three years longer than Shakespeare, but 
in quantity the result of his labour is far greater than that of 
the most illustrious of our poets. He started into public life a 
thoroughly educated man, and seems to have taken nothing in 
hand which did not succeed. Forty years nearly he worked 
continuously and successfully, and, combining quantity with 
quality, we doubt whether any man ever wrote so much and so 
well. He was one of the most remarkable men of letters who 
have appeared in our country. 

All the subjects on which he wrote were important, and 
chiefly political. His ballads were not of love nor of individual 
adventure, but of the great events and battles of ancient and 
modern times. He delighted in writing of famous men: Milton, 
Machiavelli, Cromwell, Clive, Hastings, Bacon, are only a very 
few of those whose characters he elaborately described. His 
themes were all worthy of his noble language. The modern 
history of his own country was the one great work to which all 
his other writings appear to have been preparatory; and it was 
commenced, having probably been planned while he was yet 
young, on a scale that would require the life of the longest-lived 
man to complete it. We cannot, however, regret its minuteness, 
though peculiarly adapted for special histories, since it has made us 
better acquainted than ever with the conduct and character of 
our ancestors. It has set an example, too, of how history should 
be written, which will never again become a mere account of 
misruling princes. 

When we have ascribed to him an admirable style, an excel- 
lent choice of worthy subjects, a clear method of treating what- 
ever he undertook, great diligence in his preparaticna, and the 
acquisition of knowledge beyond that of other men, we have 
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nearly exhausted his merits. It is the boast of his admirers that 
he walked by the constitution. He stood by the practices of our 
ancient monarchy, instead of consulting “ natural rights.” He 
honoured old barbarism more than new civilization. Than other 
enlightened men, he served whig government more and God 
less. “He did not waste his powers on the barren subtleties of 
metaphysics.” He was therefore not a philosopher, not 
a profound thinker, not a guide for the future, however 
clearly he might have known and described the past. He was 
in this respect far inferior to BuRKE, who, if a worse apostate than 
Lord MacavLay, was a great political improver, and has been, 
and is yet a guide to statesmen. 

The early provision acquired by the noble lord, his connexion 
with the Whigs, which we have already said was a misfortune 
for him, injured his literary character. It could not give him 
a taste for the drudgery of business; it did not make him 
an administrator,—it debased him into a party writer. It 
is quite true, as a contemporary remarks, that a unity charac- 
terizes the whole of his life and writings, but it is the unity of 
whig principles. He was too well informed to sink below whig 
professions, and he dare not soar above whig practice. ‘ At col- 
lege, probably, he discarded what is ordinarily called faith ; and 
faith in constitutions or political parties is an unknown sentiment. 
Men may hope for reward from them—they can only have faith in 
nature or revelation. For an educated and literary man to dis- 
regard metaphysics, and turn aside from abstractions, to believe 
only in constitutions and administrations, is to fall into scep- 
ticism of the worst kind, and have no hope but of political advance- 
ment or pecuniary greatness. Lord Macau.ay had a wonderful 
intellect, but he had not faith even in that, and he had no 
enthusiasm. 

We have little knowledge of Lord Macavutay’s private life. 
He was a rich bachelor, and the world does not teem with stories 
of his generosity. He gave a few books to a philosophical society 
in Edinburgh, of which he had been chosen president. He is said 
to have rendered a great service to his friend Mr. BLack. He did 
nothing that we ever heard of to promote, like Lord Brovucuam, 
self-education amongst the people. From first to last he appears 
to have been eminently self-seeking, and even took a peerage less 
as a means of serving his country than as giving him dignity 
with ease. The Atheneum says, that “his kindness to men 
of letters was above price. His gifts of money in beneficence 
were on a scale far beyond that of his fortune.” ‘There is the 


‘greater merit in this, as neither the noble lord nor any other 


person has informed the public of his good deeds. We at least 
have never heard of them, and mention them with satisfaction on 
the authority of our contemporary. 

His early and his continued success obviously increased 
the arrogance which seems to have been part of his nature. 
Instead of recognising in the loss of his seat for Edinburgh a 
just punishment for his tergiversation, he regarded it as an 
insult, and was angry, not convicted and humbled. He was 
not even impressed with a sense of his own fallibility by an 
admission of error. He treated Mr. MIL, the historian of 
British India, with an “acrimony” of which he became so 
sensible that he refused to republish the essays in which it was 
infused. He wrote so virulently against the editor of Mackrn- 
tosn’s History of the Revolution, that on republishing that 
essay he softened many passages, and some he wholly omitted. 
He applied to what he supposed to be literary offences “language 
which should be reserved for crimes.” This did not prevent 
him, however, from attacking very furiously in the preface 
to his speeches in 1854 the editors and reporters of them, who had 
the misfortune to commit errors quite venial compared to his 
acrimonious abuse of two distinguished authors. ‘He seems 
to suffer,” was said of him at that period, “ the arrogance of sue- 
cess, and to be enamoured of the instrument that has produced it. 
He has a prodigious admiration of words, and a vivid detestation 
of small errors. He speaks jocularly of a man ‘ being allowed 
a fuir time to choke before the hangman began to grabble in his 
entrails ;’ and he sets no bound to his indignation against a 
printer who had misprinted Bennet for Burnett, and against 
the editor who defaced the fragment by Mackintosa. What 
remains of his remarks show an irritation far beyond reason ; 
but originally they must have been terrific. They were so violent 
that he was himself ashamed of them, and ‘cancelled them. 
Deeply in love with mere style, Mr. MacauLay sometimes 
sacrifices, as in this case, truth and generosity to a vindictive and 
arrogant vanity.” In two instances, at least, his arrogance got 
the better of his judgment, and, had he lived a few years longer, 
he might have been as much ashamed of the acrimonious pretace 
to his speeches—a proof of excessive vanity, wounded by a trifle 


—as he was of his attack on Mr. Mri and the editor of 
MACKINTOSH. 





the first. He was not a philosopher, nor an inventor, nor a 
i aay whom the true essence of greatness is i 

ey are all discoverers, and all make discoveries, some of mind 
and others of matter, by means of reflection. receive 
approbation for making known something new and ‘ 2 
subject Lord MacavLay wrote about was known before. 
has not even the merit of Nresunr, or other diligent pokers 
into antiquity, of turning up the evidence of a forgotten 
condition of mankind. He has reproduced, ired, and beau- 
tified the recently passed ; pach again before this genera- 
tion images of their immediate predecessors, which implies the 
absence of discovery. He originated nothing grand nor good, 
He has fixed his name on no memorable change. His improve- 
ments are confined to the instrument he used. He polished our 
language. 

Some of his novel readings of history are of doubtful truth. 
We acquit him of being actuated by anything worse than 
motives when he dethroned two or three popular idols. 
diligently consulted records, and, believed what he said of 
MariporovucH and Penn. For a man who wrote so much on 
events and individuals his errors are marvellously few. Even 
these, as it has been admitted by one of his impugners, it required 
a combination of talents to detect. He did not confess his errors, 
What party writer or what politician ever did? Did Lord 
Macau.ay ever bring Mr. Croker, another party writer, to a 
confession? We are not disposed to exaggerate Lord MacauLay’s 
errors ; but we know that on political subjects his party predi- 
lections continually led him astray. May we not say as much 
for Mr. Croker’s aberrations ? That we can ask such questions, 
and for one moment place Mr. Croker in the same category as 
Lord Macav.ay, shows that his kind is not the foremost. He 
was a capital literary artist ; he was not a first-rate man. If he 
might have been, he was not one of the heroic race. 

As he is now entombed in Westminster Abbey, why should 
not Mr. Croker have had alike honour? Why should it not be 
decerned in due time, though we hope not for a long time, to 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Tuackeray, and Mr. CarntyLe? That 
they have held up official humbug and kingly knavery to just 
execration, though a heavy disqualification in the eyes of whigs 
and tories, will be a recommendation in the eyes of the advan- 
cing democracy. Where CanninG lies—the heartless tory jester, 
who through his life mocked at degradation and sufferings 
caused by tory misrule—Lord MacauLay may, indeed, deserve 
a niche of honour. It has been remarked (not quite correctly) 
that no conservative was present at his funeral. But it may 
be asked, would any whig have done a like honour to Mr. 
Croker? At theend of their lives the two men stood nearly 
on the same political platform, and the right-minded public will 
probably think the unscrupulous consistent toryism of the one 
quite as honourable as the apostasy of the other. 

That Lord MacauLay was raised to the peerage merely for 
literary labour is less a proof of great merit, than of the p 
of the democracy to whose pleasure he ministered. But if West- 
minster Abbey be opened to all who hereafter gain — by 
exquisite writing, the qualification is becoming, now that all can 
write, so widely spread, that the area of the Abbey must be greatly 
enlarged. Otherwise it may fall under the notice of the Right 
Hon. Secretary for the Home Department, and, like any over- 
crowded churchyard in the heart of the metropolis, be shut up by 
his authority as a nuisance. 


REFORM.—THE CLAIM OF CHELSEA. 


We do not think the question of the Borough Franchise will 
be, after all, that on which parties will probably come to issue 
before Easter. Mr. Benson, instructed by the Carlton, we pre- 
sume, told the people of Reading the other day, that the Tories 
were prepared to bid an £8 occupation suffrage in towns, which 
wk be equivalent to the rating recommended by Mr. Wat- 
POLE and Mr. Hen.ey last year. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, are committed to a £6 occupation franchise; and to this 
they will be held, as a matter of good faith, -by the Radicals who 
helped to hurry them into power, and whose defection (not to 
name hostility) would leave them to the mercy of their hereditary 
rivals. Sooner than accept the responsibility, fatal to them, of 
attempting again to deal with the Reform question, the followers 
of Lord Dexsy would yield at the eleventh hour on the point 
referred to ; or they would endeavour to get the House of 

to propound some scheme of compromise whereby the matter 
would be settled. As for the £10 county suffrage, there is 
about that no longer any dispute; and the ballot, by general 
consent, is to be suffered to stand over till a more convenient 
season. 

There remains, however, the serious question of the re-distri- 


He was undoubtedly first of his kind, but his kind is not | bution of seats, The anomalies that were permitted to survive 
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the first revision of constituencies in 1832, and those which have 
since grown up, are so startling and so scandalous, that it is 
‘vain to hope for any political rest until they shall have been 


Take the case of Chelsea, for example. Within the confines 
of the extensive parish of St. Luke, a great town has slowly but 
steadily risen up. Every portion of the region, once orchard, 
meadow, or marsh, is now covered with human habitations. 
Of these there are 8250, forming one-and-twenty miles of streets, 
and rated in the county assessment at £234,000 a-year. Here, 
then, is an amount of rateable property—all of it of a town, and 
none of it of a county, description—three or four times as large 
as that of half the boroughs in the kingdom: yet these continue 
to send representatives to Parliament, while Chelsea is forbidden 
to send even one. For it is a mere mockery to say that, being 
included in the county of Middlesex, it has a reasonable share 
in the election of Messrs. Hansury and Byrne. The present 
constituency of the county is upwards of fourteen thousand ; 
while the total number registered for 1860 in respect of property 
in Chelsea is but six hundred and sixty-four. Nor would the 
reduction of the county franchise, with or without the division 
of Middlesex, as proposed last session, satisfy in any sense the 
reasonable requirements of the people. They are not a rural, 
they are an urban community. ere is no one essential of 
industrial life in common between the two. The broad dis- 
tinction between town and county representations is as old and 
as marked as the constitution itself; and, if ever there was a 
case for its application, it is here. The citizens of Chelsea would 
naturally regard such a proposal as the offer of a mere make- 
believe, in lieu of a substantial benefit; and their discontent at 
the signal injustice of which they would be the objects, would 
remain as bitter as before. 


But if the claim of Chelsea be strong in point of property, it 
is still stronger on the score of population. No fewer than 
70,000 persons dwell in the 8250 houses that constitute the large 
unrepresented town we have described. A more intelligent or 
industrious community does not exist. There are no great 
factories, indeed, with their loosely-collected bodies of dependent 
workmen; but an infinite variety of employments cecupy the 
physical energies of the many, and the intellectual attention 
of the few. There is, besides, a numerous class of indi- 
viduals who live upon the incomes they -have realised, for 
the most part, by commercial pursuits elsewhere; and who, 
possessing leisure and independence, are especially qualified 
to exercise a right electoral power. Schools are numerous, and 
well maintained. Benevolent institutions of all kinds abound; 
and places of religious worship, erected, with one exception, by 
voluntary contributions, are many and well filled. Liable to the 
faults and errors that beset us all, it can, at least, be said in their 
behalf that they are politically stainless, -and electorally uncor- 
rupt. Are Harwich and Gloucester, Norwich and Wakefield, 
Pontefract and Dover to retain the privilege they have so shame- 
lessly abused, and shall a new and unsullied community be left 
to mingle indistinctly in the crowd that throng the county hust- 
ings? If there be no hardship or injustice in thus confusing 
dissimilar callings, habits, and interests together, why not pass 
a general law, that whenever a borough constituency was found 
to be corrupt, its punishment should be to let its voters sink 
into the mass of county electors, who, it may be supposed, are 
too numerous to be bribed. This might be a clumsy sort of 
remedy, but, at all events, it would possess the merit of being 
impartial, if not critically just. The manner in which Chelsea 
has hitherto been treated is precisely the reverse, for its inhabit- 
ants are denied the separate representation which the most venal 
towns in the kingdom retain ; and this privation continues to be 
inflicted without the shadow of imputation or suspicion. If the 
forthcoming Reform Bill be good for anything, it will assuredly 
put an end to an anomaly so flagrant as this. 


. M. BASTIAT. 


T has long ago been remarked that man is placed under the 
empire of Bere and pain, which woo him on from birth to 
death; and guide him from evil to good, from wrong to right. All 
consciousness is either one or the other, and man would diseard 
the most profound knowledge as worse than worthless were it 
always painful, and would hug for ever to his bosom the shallowest 
error, did it never give him a pang. In this system pain precedes 
=. and man on to secure enjoyment ; appetite stimulates 
our, and labour supplies abundance. Painful Toubt or restless 
curiosity urges inquiry, and ends in knowledge. The rule is general. 
Want of some kind or other is the spur to all exertions. To lessen 
distress, to relieve poverty, to diminish disease are at present and 
for ever the objects of watchful philanthropy. The precedence of 
pain or want in the system, necessarily rivets attention first on it; 
Its able or useful consequences are only ascertained by 
uous and careful observation. We are slew to learn that Som 











hunger and want, and doubt and suffering, spring all the wonders of 
eee bo By man has fertilised and ‘adorned the earth, and 
all the ledge he has gained of the heavens. The persons who 
devote themselves to oukitip such observations and ascertaining 
the consequences of the exertions of individuals to ayoid pain, 
study social or political economy: they often incur reproach, be- 
cause they have not yet discovered and classified all the conse- 
uences of the universal pursuit, and differ amongst themselves in 
escribing them. From this circumstance,combined with the abstract 
nature of the subject, the progress of the public in this useful 
knowledge has not been great, and the pain or suffering that always 
impels exertion is ever better known, and ever more continually 
t to the mind of all, than the beautiful and wonderful social 
armonies which result from the exertions it calls forth. 

To describe these, and trace the steps by which they are brought 
about, is the object of the last work, “ Harmonies Economiques,” 
of the late M. Frrperic Bastiat, the last and the greatest of the 
political economists of France.* In our language a literal transla- 
tion of the title would give rise to misunderstandings, and there- 
fore we call these harmonies social rather than economical, our term 
more truly expressing the great object of the work than the 
term employed by the author. To describe the social harmonies 
which result from each individual exerting himself to get rid of 

ain, avoid suffering, and secure enjoyment, is the purport of M. 

ASTIAT’S work, 

Truly wonderful, when brought under our notice, do we find 
these results. ‘Taking the first example M. Bastiat refers to, but 
adapting it to our day and eountry, let the reader carry back his 
views to the time when the late Lord Macautay, the son of a mer- 
chant trading to Africa, was a student at Cambridge. He obtained 
there subsistence, clothing, lodging, books, instruction, diversions— 
in short, a multitude of things, the production of which required the 
labour of a considerable number of persons in different places, and 
through a considerable period. In return for the immense services 
of which he enjoyed the fruits he could render no services what- 
ever. He was in training to render services hereafter. How, then, 
came it about that the many men whose labours produced the 
things he enjoyed resigned them to him? The explanation is 
familiar. His father had property—had many years before per- 
formed some similar labours for merchants or princes in Africa, and 
in return had obtained, in the shape of hard cash or stock warrants, 
a right to require at his convenience that the services of other men 
should be rendered to his son. Society—or those labourers who 
supplied the wants of his son—paid him for labour performed long 
before. If we follow in thought the course of the many transac- 
tions which intervened hetween services rendered years before in 
Africa and young Macavtay nourished and taught at Cambridge, 
we shall see that every person who teok part in performing them, 
including, of course, the planter who grew the cotton and the 
spinner and weaver who manufactured it, of which the youth’s 
shirts were made, had been duly paid for his labour. 4 right to claim 
services accrued in Africa, passed in succession from hand to hand, 
sometimes in wholesale masses, at others in retail fractions, till the 
consumption by the youth and the services of the father to society 
were fairly balanced. Over such results penal and civil laws have 
obviously very little influence. They are specimens of similar 
results and similar harmonies to be found in every part of society, 
and these it is the business of political economists to ascertain and 
describe. 

Dr. Wuatecy has given an admirable description of the manner 
in which London, with a fluctuating population, is continually sub- 
sisted—the daily supplies of each article being co nicely adjusted to the 
wants of the people, that there never is any considerable waste, nor 
any risk of famine. All this great work is done by producers, 
wholesale and retail dealers studying only their own private interest— 
driven, in faet, by their own wants, watching attentively the 
wants of others. The daily supply of the metropolis implies the 
daily continued labour of Chinese, of negroes in the West Indies, of 
slaves in the United States, and of men in almost every part of the 
world, and engaged in almost every known species of industry. 
The whole is the result, as Dr. Wiarety says, of the benevolent 
design of Providence, and he doubts whether rational free agents 
thus made to co-operate, by motives addressed to the will, in a sys- 
tem indicating beneficent wisdom, be not more admirable than the 
arrangements of the material world formed by corporeal particles 
acted on by gravity and impulse. When we remember, as M. 
Bastiat would remind us, that every one of the industrious per- 
sons in every part of the world, who every day contribute to this 
great result, is duly paid for his services in spite of restrictive 
tariffs and falsified coinage, and ean in turn satisfy his own wants by 
labouring to satisfy those of others, distant in time and place, the 
phenomena cannot fail to excite wonder and reverence. In truth, 
they are so wonderful, that, were they not made practically familiar 
to us by the impulse of want before we are driven by curiosity to 
investigate them, we should be lost in astonishment, and probably 
give ourselves up to worship and cease to work. Wonder would 
absorb the mind and extinguish the species. This is another speci- 
men of the many social harmonies which M. Basttat explores and 
explains. 

San results can enly be brought about by exquisite mechanism, 
which is properly called “ the natural o ization of society.’ In 
this great machine the main-spring is mdividual want, each wheel 
or pinion being capable of learning, comprehending, reasoning, 
labouring, erring,—diseovering his error, and so rectifying and im- 





“i Harmonies Economiques, par M. Frep. Bastiat. Paris, Guillaume 
et Co, 
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proving the mechanism of which he is a part. Newron, it is said, 
after he ascertained the great law of attraction, never pronounced 
the name of the Deity without uncovering his head. Agreeing 
entirely with Dr. Waatety, M. Bastiat says: “ In proportion as 
intelligence is superior to matter, so is the social world superior to 
the world which NewrTow admired, for the celestial mechanism obeys 
laws of which it is not conscious. How much more reason then 
have we to bow our head before the eternal wisdom, when we ascer- 
tain the consequences of the social mechanism P In it the universal 
idea prevails, mens agitat molem ; but in it, moreover, is this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, that every atom 1s an animated being, endowed 
with that marvellous energy, the principle of all morality, of all 
dignity, of all progress—L1BERTY, the exclusive attribute of man. 
Not endorsing every word in this passage, believing that we are 
not entitled to say positively that matter is not conscious of the laws 
it obeys, we quote it as indicating the leading object of M. Basriat’s 
great work. ‘ ie 

His political economy has a much wider scope than the political 
economy of our writers. It includes all wants, all exertions, and 
all gratifications, except those which fill the delightful regions of 
sympathy. At the same time, the principles which prevail in it are 
few. Want gives birth to exertion, and the gratification is the 
reward. Want, exertion, and gratification all centre in the indivi- 
dual, and as the exertion is only made to have the gratification, if 
this be intercepted the reason for making the exertion ceases. This 
shows the origin of property, which, as Mr. M‘Cutoc# says, has a 
deeper foundation than the law of the land. A parent makes exer- 
tions to supply his offspring’s wants as well as his own; hence pro- 
perty (not including land) without the intervention of law, passes 
from parents to children. But parents and children form a family 
which has common wants and a common means of satisfying them. 
Families form a community, communities make up the whole of 
human society. As the individual is born in a family or makes 
part of a family, so all the individuals of the race are born in society, 
and all have a common means of satisfying wants. Born in a family 
men cannot be otherwise than gregarious. All are subject to similar 
wants, which stimulate exertions common to all. They begin in a 
family, extend to a community, and from one community to another. 
We are thus all created to help one another, and what is called 
division of labour shows how the law operates. - It is the natural 
results of man being born in a family. Now observation has taught 
us that the consequence of the common exertions dictated by common 
wants, is that a vast abundance of things are produced which an 
isolated man could not possibly produce, and each one now con- 
sumes more, or obtains more in a single day, than, by his unaided 
exertions, he could obtain in ten centuries. Population, however, is 
continually increasing ; the help or services of the mass for each 
individual increases as the mass increases, and so, helping each other, 
the power of multiplying enjoyment increases with population. This 
is another great harmony, the result of painful wants prompting to 
individual exertion. 

Throughout society the wants and exertions common to the most 
distant people lead them, in process of time, by trade or exchange 
to serve each other, just as the members of a family and of a com- 
munity serve each other. Their mutual services are every day paid 
or rewarded by their mutual ©xchanges of one commodity—the 
representative of one service—for another. All are served; and 
remark, that great as is unfortunately the destitution of many indi- 
viduals in our political societies, from political causes, the poorest 
beggar, the merest pauper, unless absolutely starved to death, has 
more gratifications than any isolated individual, or even than 
sparsely-scattered savages, can command. Throughout society one 
design is apparent; it is carried out in all its parts by similar 
motives, or one and the same exquisite mechanism. 

Such is a brief notice of M. Basrrat’s principles, and we are glad 
to see that a translation of his work is announced by Mr. Murray. 
Though the author did not live to complete it, the translation, 
if reasonably well executed, cannot fail to improve our political 
economy. It will enlarge the views both of writers and readers. M. 
Bastiat’s great merit is to substitute man in his dissertations for 
commodities, and to represent all exchanges to be of services, not 
merely of money—a mere measure of services; nor of goods, a mere 
means of gratification. We doubt, however, whether M. Bastrat is 
quite true to his own principles, when he speaks somewhat slight- 
ingly of the English philosophers for attending exclusively to wealth. 
If that be considered as it ought to be, merely as an index to well 
being, in a system so harmonious every single part must be, like any 
one bone of an animal in the hands of an OwEn, a clue to the whole. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


4 pees schoolmaster, we all know, is abroad. The object however 
of his peregrinations at this particular period, is not the de- 
struction of ignorance, but the acquisition of scholars. The pupil- 
hunting season is at its height. When we behold a group of young 
children disporting themselves merrily at some Christmas party, 
we look upon them with the same feelings of pity as we watch a 
bevy of ‘young qevintigns whirring through the air, on some late 
sultry August y- Poor hapless innocents, little do they wot of 
their smpenans me, of the snares that surround their infant foot- 
steps. In the ignorance of childhood they never dream that a 
hundred hungry ogues are prowling around them, seeking 
whom they may devour, that whole columns of The Zimes are filled 
with snares laid for their capture and undoing, and that at this very 
moment, contracts are being made with butchers for tons of shin- 











| situation of his school, or 


beef, Latin grammars are being bought wholesale at trade s, 
a oe twigs are being collected in the fields, all for their 
efit. . 

We have heard a great deal of late about the dignity of tui 
and the high moral purport of an educational career. We have ha 
valedictory dinners, congratula’ speeches, enthusiastic letters, 
elegant articles in academic journals graced with classical allusions, 
and to crown all, a serious discussion in the public prints as to the 
exact degree of moral turpitude of some score of lads some fifteen 
years ago, and the consequent amount of credit due to the Educa- 
tional Caesar who came, and saw, and conquered the Harrovian 
savages in the year of grace 1844. The worst, however, that can 
be said about this demonstration, is that it las something of the 
“teapot and tempest” character. If, in like manner, our tailor 
chose to send us a sentimental circular, informing us that he was 
about to retire from business, and that when he first took up the 
scissors he had firmly resolved to lay them down at the i 
of a stated period, following therein the rule which his prede- 
cessor, SruLTz, had set before himself, but had been prevented by 
fulfilling by a premature fate: well, we should think the exhibition 
rather aa absurd one, and if we did not subscribe to a testimonial to 
his sartorial merits, we should most confidently expect this gush of 
sentiment to be followed in a few days by a lawyer’s letter, aski 
for an immediate settlement of our small aceount. Still, in 
world, it is always well to look upon the actual as well as the sesthetic 
view of things. There is a material and monetary side to the edu- 
cational question, which “parents or guardians” especially are 
painfully conscious of. By some twist in owr moral nature, we 


| never hear of “ religious, moral, and classical ’’ instruction, without 


thinking of the mystic figures £ s. d., and a schoolmaster’s account. 
Classics stand for pounds, morals are the shillings, and religion— 
poor religion—is the copper penny. 

This base utilitarian view of ours is always confirmed at this 
season of the year by an inspection of the advertising columns in 
our daily papers. At first sight, everything seems so t. 
We wish that we were boys again, to enjoy the delightful inter- 
course of one of the thousand happy homes that would then be 
standing open to receive us. The royal road has, indeed, been 
discovered to learning, if not to wealth. Our wonder is no longer 
how any one acquires knowledge, but how any one escapes acquir- 
ing it. We have often thought that the ‘‘ Curiosities of Educational 
Literature ’’ would form an instructive volume. The most wonder- 
ful reflection about all these scholastic advertisements is, that they 
are intended for the eyes, not of children, but of parents who have 
been to school themselves, who have been in their own day crammed, 
and bullied, and birched. One would as soon expect a 
to believe in a transformation scene, as imagine that the father of 


_ a family could believe in an establishment which “ unites scholastic 


discipline with the tender nurture of home.” Our scepticism cannot, 
it seems, be generally admitted, or else this class of school adver- 
tisements would not be inserted; and, in consequence, a somewhat 
curious light is thrown upon the character of the English middle 
classes, by the kind of announcements which induce them to commit 
their children to the care of strangers. 

We happen to have a copy of a recent Zimes before us ; and 
merely casting our eyes down the columns of school advertisements, 
we take two or three at hazard. 

We have altered the names, not to iaflict an unintentional injury 
on any particular establishment; bit any of our readers may 
convince themselves that our extracts are fair ones, by taking u 
any paper he likes at this season of the year. “ At an establis! 
school, in a delightful locality,” we learn that “ young gentlemen 
are boarded, | instructed in the classics and French, with all the 
branches of tuition calculated te form the ‘man of business,’ and 
essential to the accomplishment of a sound, useful, and commercial 
education.” The grammar of the above sentence is not very correct, 
and the phraseology somewhat indistinct; but then the charge for 
all this is only twenty-six guineas a year; and one really cannot 
expect to have everything. 

The next advertiser goes in for cheapness, His terms are £20, 
(pounds not guineas). His school is highly respectable, his grounds 
are spacious, his diet liberal, and his instruction “includes the 
essentials of a first-rate education.” Balaclava in spite of its 
martial name, appeals to the sympathies of mothers. Here, we are 
delighted to learn, that “ the pupils enjoy the benefit of maternal 
care, as Mrs. Buspy undertakes the superintendence of the domestic 
arrangements. Constant attention is paid to health and comfort, 
and the ease and pleasures of home are combined with the regularity 
of school life.” ry informs anxious parents that “his system 
of education is emulative, and such as to ensure a desire to improve, 
without the dread of correction ;” and also that “omnibuses rum 
three times a day from the “ Green Man and Still” to within five 
minutes’ walk of his academy. “ A clergyman who educates a limited 
number of gentlemen’s sons,” has happily a few vacancies, The 
rather home, is beautiful 


| healthy, and possesses aes rarely to be met with. “A sali 
re 


education, based upon sound religious ernaigion parental care, and 
the comforts of home may be relied on.” We are not surprised to 
observe that this opening is peculiarly recommended to the attention 
of widows having sons to educate. We feel a suspicion too, of the 
gentleman who makes “amends for lost time,’’ and can in his own 
language “ receive a few pupils or introduce a visiting tutor, for s 
system, which by the highest references, wins the interest of the. 
least willing, securing success for a examination.” Our admi- 
ration, however, is most of all excited by the wondrous promises of Mr, 
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Hants. Besides resident professors of high eminence, the Principal 

himself “ bestows assiduous attention in examinations, and in 
teaching the Greek and Latin classics, and communicating instruction 

in the mathematics, navigation, fortification, land surveying, botany, 
and agricultural chemistry, with courses of lectures, illustrating, by the 
use of his valuable collection of machinery, the chemical and physical 
wonders of modern science.” The maternal care of Mrs. H. is not 
wanting. The soil is dry and gravelly ; the park is beautiful,“ adorned 
by fine groves of walnut al’ chesuna trees, and pleasant garden 
grounds, with a rookery, fish-pond, and meandering trout-stream. It 
is sheltered from bleak winds by a picturesque range of hills, which 

terminate near the Marehioness of FaLLowLanp’s residence.” 
There is a touch of real genius about this allusion to a Peeress 
which gives an air of aristocratic romance to the whole establishment. 
What a blissful thought it must be to the parents of young Brown, 
or Jonxs, or JENKrNs, to reflect that some fair daughter of the 
peerage may catch sight of their lovely boy fishing on the banks of 
the meandering trout-stream. Who knows what might be the 
consequence? We feel that the force of even pedagogal invention 
can rise to no higher flight, and drop the paper. 


This question about schools and schoolmasters must be a very 
ressing and anxious one to many parents at this time of year. 
e are afraid the only advice we can give them, is to use the same 
rules about purchasing tuition as they would about purchasing any 
other article of trade or luxury; to pay, in fact, a good price for a 
good article ; to distrust puffing instructors, and to look suspiciously 
at pedagogues who talk about the dignity of their office, and profess 
to be more than honest traders in honest teaching. 


RIFLE CLUBS. 


- advocating the formation of these clubs, reference is often made 
to the times when most Englishmen bore arms, and the bow 
was a deadly instrument in almost every hand. But before con- 
cluding that the rifle can become in this age what the bow was to our 
ancestors, a little consideration is needed. When the bow was in 
general use, the habits and employments of the people were very 
different from what they now are. Settled occupations were then 
rather the exception than the rule. War was what work now is. 
In hunting or warfare, the bow was to those who bore it but what 
any necessary tool is to the modern workman. People engaged in 
the irregular pursuits pertaining to a rude state of society, could 
devote much of their time to exercises of an irregular kind. More- 
over the bow was an inexpensive weapon, and the other accoutre- 
inents were not necessarily uniform. 


In these days, all this is changed. The employments of the 
people are more regular in every respect. The majority are found 
in shops, factories, warehouses, &c., toiling day by day, hour by 
hour, at businesses allowing but little intermission, and no irregula- 
rity. Farming is reduced to continuous work, instead of being carried 
on by “ fits and starts,” as formerly. Whether this machine-like 
process of modern life be not carried to excess is a question, but our 
object now is to remind our readers that it exists, and is unfavour- 
able to the introduction of anything likely to interfere with its 
existence. Chiefly, no doubt, in consequence of the public being so 
engaged, whatever pertains to the protection of the nation or the 
preservation of the , either in its domestic or foreign aspects, 
has become less and less the business of the community, and more 
especially the business of the Government. The old constabulary 
has been replaced by a police force, sufficient in itself to form a 
powerful army on any emergency. This force is well disciplined, 

uipped, and officered ; and, in not too few cases, is under the 
direct control of the central Government. The army and navy have 
also been prodigiously developed; and, leaving the Government 
absolute authority to ees these great powers in order, the country 
has kept back no cost, whenever they required supporting. Evi- 
dently, then, it is not considered the business of the people to take 
upon themselves to interfere with the national armaments, or to 
provide for those duties which even the distribution of labour has 
assigned to special management. 


We have not pointed out these things as proof that rifle clubs are 
not required, but in order to help in elucidating the true duties 
and difficulties of the case. Those who read history, and reflect 
upon it, or those who look carefully into the mechanical life of 
modern society, will generally agree that the athletic and military 
habits of our ancestors, reproduced and modified according to our 
present circumstances, would be a great national blessing. Military 
organization and exercise would tend to make our population more 
vigorous and healthy, and would remove much of the physical defor- 
mity which sedentary occupations are inflicting on us, and entailing 
on posterity. At the same time, the self-reliance which would be 
taught would abolish the epidemical panics that have latterly become 
so prevalent ; while frequent participation in precautionary measures 
would keep us aware that “security is mortals’ greatest foe’ is 
equally true, whether applied to nations or individuals, and would 
make us at once » or, if occasion arise, warriors. Well 
may we wish that the horrors of war may never be brought to our 
own homes; but while so wishing, it becomes us to ask ourselves 
why we should be spared, when other inhabitants of the earth are 
so afflicted. Whether there be or be not any pressing danger of 
invasion, the very wealth, dominion, and resourees of this country 
will be a standing temptation to an enemy ; and it only remains to 
add to these luxurious and lethargic hebite, or class quarrels, to 





convert the temptation into an invitation and 
as the mastery of the world is considered struggling for, so 
long will the influence of a nation lead to proportionate attempts to 
overthrow it, and that st: le will continue till the Prince of 
Peace is himself enthroned. ithout reference, then, to any par- 
ticular power, it is only fit that when the of the times are ful? 
of evil auguries, we should be prepared for the worst. The question 
before us now is only, how can we be most efficiently prepared in a 
worldly and warlike respect ? 


We shall take it for granted that the defence of the country, 
whether the people take it voluntarily upon themselves, or leave ic. 
to the usually constituted authorities, is the common cause, the 
duty, and the privilege of all our countrymen. Also it needs no 
argument to make it evident that the best defence would cagage in 
it the greatest number of effective men who are “ free, able, and 
willing” to serve; or that, if the greatest number be too t, or 
if such number could not be equipped, the best plan would be to 
oo who were the most, and exclude those who were 
the t, fit for service. Now, we believe that the present 
general rifle club movement does not accord with these truths. 
We have seen that the employments of a majority of people cut 
them off from any chance of ordinarily bearing arms after the fashion 
of our fathers. Any artisan or labourer who joins a rifle club 
volunteers, if not to risk his situation, at least to make sacrifice of 
great part of his time, and, therefore, of his income. If he give 
eight days per annum to his volunteer duties, he gives one-thirty- 
ninth of his all; and we are bold to say that few working-men who 
discharge their first duties to their families and neighbours, are in 
a position to afford this. To many men engaged in business, 
absence would be even more injurious. But it is also required that 
the volunteer provides his own uniform, at least, at a present outlay 
of from about £2: and how many of the poorer classes can honestly 
spare such a sum out of their savings, even if they have it? Prac- 
tically, then, these classes, the most numerous amongst us, are 
excluded from the movement. The answer to this is, that those 
who can afford to volunteer need not therefore be hindered from 
doing so. We demur, however, to the proposition, that any class 
because it has money to buy arms and time to use them has a right 
to arrogate to itself the performance of a duty common to the whole 
country. And, omitting the principle, the plan is equally objectionable 
as a matter of expediency. It is not to be expected that some classes 
will patiently see other classes becoming proficient in the use of 
weapons which are withheld from them; and such a course will 
inevitably bring about that mistrust and animosity at home which is 
the greatest enemy to prosperity and peace. It is objectionable also 
as being an untrue representation to foreign powers of the power 
and patriotism of the British people. After our fears having been 
trumpeted to the world by alarmist orators and a passionate press, 
and the eyes of Europe have been brought to see what would be the 
result of all the agitation which has taken place, shall it be shown to 
them that some 30,000 or 40,000 only of the wealthy care for the 
defence of the country? If they find that in the hour of extremity, 
or expected extremity, only such a portion of the population care to 
prepare themselves, what inferencecan they drawasto the others, unless 
that either they are indifferent to the fate of their fatherland, or are so 
disaffected as todesire achange? And what greater encouragement 
could an enemy receive? Fortunately, however, there are less ob- 
jectionable methods by which the defence of the country can be 
adequately provided for. It is open to those who desire to defend 
the country as a matter of grace, to adopt a plan which shall accord 
with the truths previously stated ; or, if they decline to adopt such 
plan, to allow the question to revert to the Government, and let 
that be done by law which they find themselves unable to do by 
grace. We believe, however, that volunteering, if necessary, may 
be made a truly national movement. Instead of every man who 
desires to devote his money to the common cause spending it on 
the equipment of his own person, let him subscribe to a common 
fund for the club in his own locality. Let it be said to all “ good 
men and true ”’ who wish to join, “ Here is room and a rifle,—if need 
be, recompense.” Let, such a fund be {economically administered, 
and if it be not sufficient for all who volunteer, let any preference 
n the use of it be given to those who are most able and anxious to 
serve, without regard to whatever class they may belong to. Such 
a course could not fail to be ample evidence to the most prejudiced, 
that those who supported the measure were sincere in their purpose 
to serve their country in common. Party and class motives and 
manceuvres could not be attributed to them with the least show of 
plausibility. It would disarm domestic demagogues, and convince 
any foreign foe that we are not yet disunited enough to fall an easy 
prey. And there can be little doubt but that for the same expense 
a more efficient force would be forthcoming than there will be it 
every volunteer spends his own money on himself. At all events, if 
volunteering cannot be conducted in a perfectly patriotic spirit, 
nothing but mischief can ensue from private or class movements ; 
and the defence and dignity of the country will be more fitly left in 
charge of the Government, which, if it sees fit, can enrol and train 
Rifle Clubs itself, and apportion in taxes the sum each is to con- 
tribute to their support. 


To Rifle Clubs, as opening fresh sources of parade and pleasure, 
our aversion is decided. We only advocate their formation as neces- 
sary and useful national institutions, undertaken in all seriousness 
for the common service of the country, and to include alike rich and 
poor, as the old militia did. Such national institutions they must 

, or most assuredly, whether we look at them as Patriots or as 
Christians, we must count them worse than nothing. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

SS the amount of moral weight the new members 

may have brought to the parliament of 1859, it can hardly 
be predicated that they have added much oratorical force or political 
strength to either side of the House. Certainly, the election in May 
did restore to the speaking portion of the members a gentleman who, 
if he does not stand in the first rank of finished classical orators, 
doubtless takes a foremost place as one of the most forcible, and 
with a certain qualification, one of the most practical debaters 
in the House—Mr. Ricnarp Cozspen. It is also true that among 
the reappearances were Mr. B. Ossorneg, Mr. Diesy Szymovur, 
Colonel Dunne, and several other orators of equivalent mental 
calibre, who are heard in the House on multifarious questions with 
good humour, and not unfrequently with marked attention ; but 
the gain does not, by any means, overbalance the loss, when 
we call to recollection those whom death has summoned before a 
more awful tribunal than a House of Commons, and those who 
relinquished their seats from various causes. Fewer changes 
occurred in the parliament of 1859 than has ever been the case 
since the Reform measure of 1832. The number of new members 
when the new parliament assembled in May last, did not exceed 144. 
Since that period about twenty-five seats have been vacated, either 
by promotion to the House of Lords, by death, or by surrender. At 
present, the epithet “respectable” is all that can be said in favour 
of the new members, whether claimed by the Liberal or by the 
Conservative party. Possibly there may be some second Pirr or 
Cannina, some “ Heaven-born genius,” who only waits for the 
proper time to show the world that he is the “ proper man ;” but as 
matters stand at present, the revelation is not yet made, nor has 
any clue to his whereabouts been afforded by the keenest scrutiny. 
As far as votes are concerned, the Liberal (not the pure Whig) party 
has had most reason to rejoice. The Conservatives have certainly 
lost strength lately, though this we know they are disposed unre- 
servedly to deny. Bodmin, for instance, has seen Dr. Micuext, 
who took his place on the Conservative benches, replaced by Mr. 
WyLp, who sits vis-a-vis to the great but erratic Conservative 
leader. Beverley has yet to make its choice. Berwick has ex- 
changed Mr. Earte for Mr. Masorrpanks, and here the Liberals 
have no cause tolament. Dartmouth, once rejoicing in a SCHENLEY, 
now glories ina Dunn. Devonport has lost her twin representa- 
tives,—Mr. Witson (who is trying his hand as a regenerator of 
Indian finances) and Sir E. Perxy; the borough finds its polities 
now harmoniously reflected in Sir M. Seymour and Sir A. Butter. 
Gloucester yet waits for its representative. Hull, Conservative in 
predilection, exchanges a Hoare for a Somes; the latter gentleman, 
from his position as a shipowner, by far the more fitting—we do not 
say the more able—representative of a seaport constituency. Liskeard 
has parted with no honour in replacing a Grey with a Bernat 
OsBorNnE. Lewes sustained a loss by the death of the Right Hon. 
Henry Fitzroy, albeit that right hon. gentleman once took 
rank] with the Tory party, but in older and perhaps wiser years 
boldly resigned his “old Jamps” on Conservative benches, to take 
fondly to “new” cnes on Liberal seats. At present Lewes is 
unrepresented, but very few days will elapse before the vacaney is 
filled. Norwich is in the same temporary predicament. Northamp- 
ton lost her member by translation to the Upper House, and found 
a congenial substitute in Lord Hentey. Pontefract has its seat 
yet unfilled. Reading mourns for that man of true talent 
whom it delighted to honour, and who now adorns the Bench, 
Sir H. Keatrnc. The vacancy is supplied by Sir F. Gotpsmrp. 
Whitby’s loss was perhaps the severest of all. Death robbed it of 
one of the sons of genius, whom an admiring world will ever rank 
amongst its most gifted men. Rosert STEPHENSON is known 
at Whitby no more, and Mr. Tompson fills his place. Why 
Mr. THompson should have succeeded against Mr. CHapmay, who, 
if not a shipowner, is closely connected with the shipping interest, 
and who had the united influence of the Shipowners’ Society in his 
favour, is an electioneering mystery that nobody appears able to 
solve. Mr. THompson, however, is a man of acknowledged ability, 
and the Liberal party will have no cause to regret this latest accession 
to their ranks. Wakefield waits unrepresented for the present. 
Taunton, following the wake of Hull, has added another item to 
the Conservative body by substituting for an ennobled LapoucHERE 
Mr. G. C. Bewrtnck. This closes our list of vacancies and re- 
placements in the English boroughs, and next week we shall briefly 
enumerate the Scotch and Irish. We have more particularly referred 
to the English members who have found their way into the Par- 
liament since the General Election. The new members returned at 
the general contest have already had their political claims tolerably 
well settled, as far as public estimation of their political weight and 
tendencies are concerned. But the later untried members have 
an interest all their own, because their elections afford a kind of 
prospective indication of the class on which popular suffrages will 
most liberally be bestowed. The recent members generally have 
been returned not so much as political adherents of this or that 
party—of this or that leader; but they have been returned as 
exponents of the liberal, or rather the “ popular” . This may 
prove significant of the probable composition of the next House, 
when the anticipated Reform Bill comes into operation. 








CARICATURA. 
l? we consider, for a moment the fact, that a certain weekl paper has 
. existed for very nearly twenty years, and has sate we its thirty- 
ninth half-yearly volume, having for its sole purpose badinage, and 


social aud political caricature, we must admit that the English asa | 





to the hi in the realm, from the costermonger to the 
archbishop ; that, in ue ee a ee eee 
the Church is free” from the intrusions of this mime, who on 


all sides very shrewd raps ; and that, after all, few have been seriously 
offended, and none have been outraged by him, we must own that 
thoestios bes Stee tans sense and a high 

tion of the work, and that the cond i 

their design with consummate ability. The modern caricaturist 
not been without rivals ; the Penny Punch, Judy, the 
Toby, the Clown, the Great Gun, Man in the Moon, 
Diogenes, and other rivals, more or less insi 
his reign, and have shared with him some little of his i 
one by one these empty bladders have collapsed, 
and authors who conducted them have sought 
gone down in the stream. It is all very well 
are so much wiser than their own generation to sneer at 
They who sneer are frequently the most hurt by his 4 
could safely retort upon them with the old i 
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ter if you can; joke every week for twenty y i 

success ; hit the passing folly as it flies more frequently than I do, 

but si non his utere mecum. plain fact seems to be that the 
of respect ; that 


work is itself worthy of great admiration, nay more, 
it has done great good, instilled a general cheerfulness 
humour, and that in no nation or time could a parallel exam 
the success and beneficial effects of caricature be pointed out to that 
afforded by Punch. Weak he often is, foolish sometimes; 
frequently he is snobbish ; but in the immense mass of matter which 
has for twenty years made us laugh it would indeed be curious if we 
did not find stains and blemishes ;—the wonder is that we find so few. 
The tide of caricature has flown evenly since the establishment of 
the Journal alluded to. It is quite true that there must be a con- 
siderable strain on the professional joker, who has to find a certain 
number of objects upon which he must be funny in the events of 
every week ; but they who make a wonder of this quite overlook the 
fact that there is a solid substratum of humour in the English 
character, which affords a perpetual and rich mine to those who 
choose to dig. Joking becomes habitual, and caricature has existed 
in all ages. Only the other day, a learned Italian made the public 
aware of the existence of a quantity of rude caricatures on the walls 
of Pompeii, drawn by the loiterers about thé city, or those who 
waited for the opening of the Circus, or the commencement of 
the Comedy. On the walls of the buried city are the chalk 
scratches of humorists who lived two thousand years ago, dis- 
tinguished, rude as they are, by the same intentions as our own 
of yesterday. Appison defines the art as consisting “in pre- 
serving amidst distorted proportions and soonien features, some 
distinguishing likeness of the person.” Hence the gigantic noses, 
the tricks of the eye, the mouth, the curl of the hair, which carica- 
turists preserve but ex Hence, also, the derivation of the 
word from the Italian caricare, to overload. In painting, carica- 
ture has much the same affinity to the historical, as burlesque to the 
epic in poe A finely drawn caricature would bear the same 
analogy to the Last Judgment of Micuet, ANGELO as the Tom 
Thumb of Fre.pine does to the Eumenides of Hscuy.vs, or the 
Hamlet of SHaxsrers. One caricaturist we English have had, 
uuequalled in invention and in fine drawing, and who may not in- 
appropriately be termed the Michel Angelo of his art,—the re- 
nowned JamMEs GILRAY. 


English History, of the later and most interesting period, owes 
some of its best elucidations to caricature ; and the rise of these 
pictures may be traced to the Dutch. The Protector (Mr. 
CARLYLE might shudder at the fact) was continually subject to the 
wicked wit of the artist, and the gross drawings were by 
hundreds am the king’s party. Some of these were of so 
obscure and stupid a nature, that it has been su that old plates 
were purchased to supply the market, the | bei , and 
others appropriate to the time substituted. same dishonest but 
rofitable game was carried on during the time of the South Sea 
ubble ; and a collection of such pictures, bound in one volume, was 
issued — the vee title of the “ Great ope of Folly.” = 
own Hogartu followed, unapproached in his wit, pungency, 
observation, who may claim to be the prince of caricaturists, and 
the wits of his day soon perceived his power. Frecprne, in “ Tom 
Jones,” the t prose epic of human nature, as Byron hath sen- 
tentious] it, continually appeals to Hocarta. Swirr 
apestecgiieed him thus :— 
“ How I want thee, humorous Hogart ! 

Thou, I hear, a pleasant rogue art. 

Were but you and I acquainted, 

Every monster should be ted ; 

You should try your graying tol 

On this odious group of fi 

Draw them like, for I assure-a 

You'll need no caricatura. 

Draw them so that we may trace 

All the soul in every face.” 


What Hocarta (Swirt is right, by the way, in dropping the 
final 4) made of caricature, all who have studied his works can tell. 
There is no need now to panegyrise him. i 
and every touch of his, from the first picture 
auction card he etched, has in it a profuse sati 
meant to injure, but always to improve. He who declared that he 
learnt more out of Hocartu’s books, than of any other, save the 
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written tragedies or 
— against waste, folly, 
RLOCK ; his “ Marriage 
mariages de convenance 
a hundred years ago pointed 
quite as accurately as any 
report which might be selected from the scandalous chronicle of 
’s Court. But beyond this, HocarrH 
broad English humour—call it fun if you like—and 

that expansive intellect and feeling heart, without which no pencil- 


can —— Let any one look well into 
his “ March to Finchley ” if he can without laughing. Let him mark 
in his “ Times of the Day ” that w 1 fave of the boy, who having 
rested bis pie-dish on a post, has put it down with such force as to 
break it, and then whether he be most inclined to laugh at or 
ery with the urchin ? HogartH was capital with boys. In fact, 
the London gamin has had a succession of artists, who have each 
studied and understood him, and who have or should have made him 
famous. Hocartru, CrurksHank, Lec, each of these have been 
wonderfully successful with boys. HoGartn’s pictures are known 
to all who love cari ¥ —— or social, pasquinade or satire ; 
but his merit and his ike narrowed his public ;—he was not for 
, Girgay, the elder CrurksHan«x, 
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Sayer, a little anterior to GrtRay, may be only mentioned as a 
connecting link; compared with either Gizray, Woopwarp, or 
Rowtanpson, he was feeble It is worth while however to 
look over an old folio, and to mark what pleased our grandfathers 
or great-grandfathers before even PLaxcus was consul. To say truth, 
mutatis mutandis, we do not appear to have made much progress. 
Dead enough, in all conscience, are some of their jokes now, but we 
must remember the effervescent nature of these witticisms, which, 
like soda water, are only palatable when freshly poured out. The 
biggest stones which an artist both then and now could throw against 
a minister, were love of place, love of money, and a perfectly 
ravenous appetite for a bribe. Contemporary history and private 
letters show that these accusations, foul as they are, were not always 
wrong. They hit hard too. The mud stuck, and more than one 
caricaturist has, like CkrBERUS, been silenced with asop. But then, 
in those days, ministers did curious things. They pensioned an 
infamous writer, whose title-page declared Te painted “ in glowing 
colours” the adventures of “a young lady ;” while they brought up 
orator Heniey before the Council, to remonstrate with, and to 
threaten him. 

The social caricature was of precisely the same nature as is the 
social cut in last week’s Punch. Woopwarp, Bunsury and 
Lercn have all attacked dress, fashion, manner, and the insolent 
assumption of the three. HoGartH was the author of just as hard 
euts at ladies’ hoops, as LrEcu is against crinoline, and both were 
equally powerless. The frivolity of Fashion resembles certain fevers, 
which no physician attempts to stop, being quite aware that they 
will run their course. With our present social caricaturist there is 
this te be remarked, that it is difficult to say whether or not he does 
not aid in the absurdity he condemns. Dozens of young ladies and 
“swells” no doubt dress up to Mr. Lexcn’s figures; and it is 
difficult to say whether he copies the smart piquant face that we so 
often meet with from his pencil, or whether the young ladies (and 
young men too) do not dress to resemble his figures as nearly as they 
can. With Woopwarp and Rowtanpson there is this difference : 
their fun was rude and boisterous, often cruel, and almost always 
accompanied by an or a latent indecency. People falling down 
stairs, skaters tumbling through the ice, and in their grotesque 
struggles poking their skate points or sticks into their neighbours’ 
eyes or mien ay a Hi their own backs or heads, or their horses’ 
legs, and similar subjects not by any means pleasant to contemplate, 
are the staple subjects of their plates. Dress gave great opportunities 
for indeceney,—and RowLanpsoy, a fine free draughtsman, a kind of 
RvBeEns in his walk of art, never lost one. 

GiLnay—employed by a Bond Street publisher, and bound to work 
only for him, yet continually produced which he sold elsewhere 
with other signatures—was a man of fine genius, and under other 
circumstances might have achieved a greater and purer fame. 
Often as he struck at a minister or satirised a courtier, he yet 
more often returned to the battle which he loved te wage—that 
against Buonaparte. With him the Corsican was a murderer, 
a fanatic, a tyrant; an invader with death’s head and dripping sword ; 
a ghoul who loved to feast on human flesh; an incarnate fiend, a 
demon. Single-handed, Grtray fed and nursed the flame of hatred 
which burnt so steadily and so long in these islands against that 

ran — as , first oo os emperor. orem 

simself perceived it, and complained of it. His empress and generals 
came in for a share of Gitray’s pictorial wrath. Ministers, who 
at the time of the trial of Peurrer were not unwilling to conciliate 
the master of a hundred legions, in vain a’ to stop Griray. 
The shop windows still displayed the bright colours of the newest 
rint, wherein, as mage ed demon, the chief person was still 
Napotzon Buonaparte. If, according to the dictwm of the latter, 
one — editor were worse than five corps d’armée acting 
— , surely G1tRay, with his i icading effect ve the British 
mind, a leading articles, was worse 
Oe ae =~ ne wish hy 
the intense hatred, the indignation, ing passion with whi 
most of our fathers regarded the first nddedaen, we have only to 
turn over some old caricatures. How the old times rise before us, 
summoned by the tricksy Antex of art, as we look over them. Here 





were our grandmothers with the Grecian “ ” and scant dress, 
and richly clustered hair, such as the Princess CuarLorre wore, as 
Mrs. Jornpan charmed with, and under which the busy brain of 
wicked Mrs. CLarkk planued her sale of commissions—a sale the 
effects of which lasted in our army until the time of the Crimea. A 
little further back are our great-grandfathers and mothers ; grand- 
fathers with powder and pigtail, looking killing as beau or blood, 
and with complexions blooming, like only English faces can, 
beneath the contrast of the white powdered wig. Our grand- 
mothers drawn ponderously by Bunsury, but fresh. riantes, 
or matronly, as the case may be, in mob caps and tuckers, or in hair 
a foot or a yard above their heads, or languishing with natural 
curls tied with blue ribbon, after the manner of ANaxLIca Kavurr- 
maN. They will bring to mind the sturdy old days of Purr, 
Burke, and Fox,—Fox the beloved, the butcher, the gambler, or 
the spotless patriot—the sansculotte; or the HamppEN—CICERO 
or CaTILINE—eminent in each character, under every name, fitted 
“to reign in hell or serve in heaven,” but still the chief figure of 
the picture. AppineTon, the doctor Smpmoutu, CanninG, PEEL, 
Russevt, DiskaE.i, or Patmerston ; let the leaves fly. But the 
lesson is not lost; the wit is dead, though gaiety is that of the empty 
mask of comedy, with inane grin lying upon an actor’s tomb. 

It is probable thet almost all the popular ideas of prime ministers 
and leading politicians have been moulded and shaped by the carica- 
turist. Who does not know the pompous yet kindly Pret, the 
versatile, large-hearted, and large-brained Henry Brovenam, 
Russet, or Patmerston, better by Lercn’s pencil, than by any 
other portrait? When we see the great originals, we are disap- 
pointed that they do not come up to the wood-cuts; that “ Pam” is 
not so jaunty, nor Brovenam so eccentric as he is drawn. We 
shape the ideal head to the speech, and measure the actioa by the 
dress. The caricaturist has been up earlier than the historian, and 
has stolen a march on him. He influences popular knowledge, 
though forgotten ; the very water in the well of truth is stained by 
his ink; and to the end of time, we shall never be quite sure that 
PatMERsTON does not carry a perpetual bit of straw in his mouth, 
or that the nose of Ortver CromweE Lt was not as red as the lattice 
of a country roadside inn, so deeply are we tinged with the,teach- 
ings of the caricaturist. 


The art in its modern phases has yet to be considered. 


LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Hanover, January 8th, 1860; 
\ ew opening of the Prussian Parliament will take place on 
Thursday next, when it is expected the Prince Regent will 

deliver the speech from the throne; in which will be urged the 
acceptance of the measures that will be brought forward by the 
Ministry, with reference to the reorganization of the army. The 
prince and his ministers are of one accord as to these measures, 
though it appears that the Minister of Finance required a pledge 
that no additional taxes should be demanded. According to the 
New Prussian Gazette, it has been resolved to apply five million 
thalers of the loan of forty millions still in hand towards defraying 
the costs of the alterations during the first year; but all future dis- 
bursements are to be covered by the grant already made of twenty- 
five per cent. on the income and class tax, which brings in, at 
present, about three million and a half thalers; two millions more 
are expected to be obtained from the surplus income of the coming 
year—an anticipation which will, in all probability, be realized, 
should peace be maintained, and trade and manufactures continue 
as prosperous as they have hitherto been during peace and the 
absence of war alarms. The Prince Regent, in his reply to the 
congratulations of the ministers and the generals on New Year's day, 
laid particular stress on the unanimity existing between himself and 
the Cubinet upon all general questions, and especially thanked the 
Minister of Finance for his ready acquiescence in his views respect- 
ing the financial measures to be laid before the parliament with 
reference to the reorganization of the army. He called to mind 
the intentions of his father, King Frepgrick W111 III., upon 
this important question, and the many circumstances which 
oceu to prevent those intentions from being carried into effect. 
The weightiest reason, however, was the vast strides that had been 
made in every department of agricultural and mannufacturing 
industry. ‘The present constitution of the Prussian army proved 
itself to be totally unsuited to the state of society and the progress 
of civilization. - Instead of increasing the powers of the nation, it 
crippled them, by withdrawing from their occupations those who 
were the chief support of the finances of the country. The prince 
concluded by expressing a hope that both ministry and parliament 
would lend him their aid in accomplishing this most needful reform. 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Austria to the Cabinet of 
Berlin has arrived. It is said he is ch with a special mission 
connected with the Romagna and the French pamphlet, against 
which the Cabinet of Vienna would be happy to get up a demon - 
stration in conjunction with Prussia and Russia, if it were possible. 
The Austrian Government cannot reconcile itself to the fact that 
the Holy Alliance is a thing of the past, never to be called into life 
again. There is probably little truth inthe report. Indeed, Austria 
has nothing to expect either from Prussia or Russia; the latter, 
through its journals and diplomatic agents, may drop now and then 
expressions of dissatisfaction with the policy of Louts Napoiroy, 
and his apparent determination to trample upon treaties, but Austria’s 
offence during the war in the Crimea is not forgotten, nor ever will 
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be. The very name of Austria is an execration among all Russians 

i come in contact. 
sy peer a conference of the north-western States will be held 
at Berlin, to consider the best means to provide for the defence of 
the coasts of the Baltic and North Sea. Some doubts are entertained 
whether Hanover will take part in this Conference, owing to the fact 
that the question is already under the notice of the Federal Diet, and 
to which Hanover and other States would rather confine it. It is 
evident that Hanover regards Prussia with a very jealous eye, and 
strongly objects to her taking the initiative in this or any other 
Federal question. It is tolerably clear that the Hohenzollerns have 
become masters of the “ Bund,” and remain so, in spite of the efforts 
of Austria, Saxony, Hessia, and Hanover. However deplorable an 
intestine war would be, it is but natural that these ancient. dynasties 
sould struggle fiercely against the overgrown influence of their 
comparatively modern rival; Saxony more especially recollecting 
the narrow escape she had from utter annihilation in 1815, when 
Lord CastLeREacH declared it to be his aim to annex Saxony to 
Prussia, however much he might regret to destroy so ancient and 
honourable a dynasty as that of Saxony, 

The Vienna journals are occupied chiefly withthe discussion of 
the three Imperial patents lately published upon the subject of the 
national debt, the regulation of the licences for trades and handi- 
crafts, &e. The reforms introduced by these edicts are regarded as 
an earnest of the more extensive reforms promised to be completed 
by August of this year. The reforms are to appear at intervals, and 
bit by bit. The extension of the Protestant agitation in Hungary, 
which has been joined by nine tenths of the whole population; the 
oceurrences at Pesth, the military reinforcements which are being 
despatched from Vienna to Hungary,—these and many other eir- 
cumstances sufficiently prove that there is something more than the 
mere factious outbreaks of students spurred on by discontented 
Magya* nobles, as the official journals would make the world 
believa Yet, after all, the official press may be quite correct. 
Perhaps the Liberals and Protestants have made a mountain of a 
mole-hill. Governments that will gag the public press must be 
prepared to suffer more from underhand falsehoods than from open 





truths. The Austrian press is forbidden to speak the truth, but | 


other journals are not prevented thereby from reporting the facts, 
or what may be mere travellers’ tales. However, there appears to 
be sufficient foundation for the belief that a very dangerous agita- 
tion exists in Hungary, which requires all the wisdom and energy 
of the Austrian rulers to keep from bursting into civil war. The 
agitation combines three elements, each dangerous enough in itself, 
viz., the ecclesiastical, the political, and the national, but the last is 
the mainspring of the other two. I have already pointed out to 
your readers the real cause of this cry for separate nationality. 
The political and religious disputes are mere excrescences, growing 
out of the desire for independence, in opposition to the Germanizing 
attempts which have been made against them these many years 
past by the Cabinet of Vienna. The Government has sought to 
force the language of about two millions of Germans upon fourteen 
millions of Hungarians and neighbouring Sclavonians—in the 
schools, in the administration of justice, wherever, in fact, the 
influence of the officials extended. For this the German popula- 
tion were not to blame. Had the propagation of the German pro- 
ceeded from the people, it would have been legitimate and inof- 
fensive to the mass of the people, who would have received 
it for the sake of convenience, as has been the case in other 
quarters. The Government is beginning now to perceive the 
ubsurdity of the propaganda, and would retrace its steps. A decree 
has just been published in the Cracow Gazette ordering justice to 
be administered in the language of the country, and calling upon 
the officials to employ, in all their transactions, the language of the 
penvie among whom they reside. This is now done to isolate the 

ungarians as much as possible, by removing the chief cause of 
discontent among the surrounding nationalities, The movement in 
Hungary appears to be at this moment exclusively ecclesiastical. 
The congregation of Debreezin has not only adopted the petition 
against the Imperial Patent, but further, — of their own accord, 
nave resolved upon informing the authorities, by letter, of their 
determination not to obey its prescriptions. Other congregations 
have acted in a similar manner. The Delejtu of Temesvar gives 
the following account of an affair which has been exaggerated 
considerably. On the 26th ult. the Evangelical Protestants of 
Temesvar held an electoral convent, which was very numerously 
attended. They had met to elect according to custom certain 
officers for the management of the affairs of their community. 
Their pastor, however, required them to conduct the election 
aecording to the Imperial Patent. This all but twenty refused to 
do, and left the church in a body. The remaining twenty electors 
then declared that they were as much opposed to the Imperial 
Patent as their brethren ; but as the offices of inspector and cashier 
were vacant, and as confusion might ensue if they long continued so, 
they would elect under the express declaration that the election did 
not take place in obedience to the Imperial Mandate, but from 
sheer necessity. 

The Hanoverian Chambers opened on the 3rd inst. “The Govern- 
ment demanded one million five hundred thousand thalers for 
railways, and a credit for the military department, as likewise a 
grant for the pur of erecting a new arsenal. The Railway 
which is to unite Hanover and Bremen with their ports of Geeste- 
Munde and Bremerhafen has been commenced, but advances at a 
very slow rate. The natives jocularly allow ten years for its 
completion. Ten years the Governments of Hanover and Bremen 
took to consider about it. 
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LITERATURE. 


—_—~— 
CHINA AND JAPAN.* 


O many events of startling importance havebeen crowded into the 
S i of British relations with the East since the spring of 1857, 
that it would be hardly safe to assume that the reader wil! recollect 
exactly the circumstances of Lord Elgin’s Mission to China, of whieh 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant was destined to be the . The 
famous quarrel with Commissioner Yeh arising out of the capture of 
— Arrow” a in ——— autumn. War in the 

ton river was ; but the forces on the being 
teorweth:fonen elteck ob Cuattny autiinetielt we of 
five thousand men was despatched. The hour of the nese 
Emperor's humiliation being clearly at hand, not only rr ors bat 
France, Russia, and the United States determined to i 
tentiaries to take advantage of atime so favourable for extorting 
treaties. Lord Elgin accordingly started with his “secretary,” 
Mr. Oliphant, and a numerous train; but while they were actually 
upon their route the great rebellion suddenly burst over the heads 
of the Anglo-Indian Government, and our troops only arrived in 
China to be sent to Calcutta with all The en of the 
Chinese Mission, who had left their countrymen at home talking of 
little else but Commissioner Yeh and a mareh to Pekin, suddenly 
found themselves sur le pavé, and of no importance whatever in thie 
exciting budgets of Oriental news. ‘They ingly sailed for 
Calcutta in the hope of being able to lend a hand te r sufferi 
countrymen ; but Calcutta itself escaped the great hurricane. 
Elgin returned to Hong Kong ; troops at length were spared, and in 
December operations against Canton were recommenced. Mr. 
Oliphant was an eye-witness, and had “a splendid view” of thie 
bombardment. He saw the usual ridiculously feeble resistance of 
the Chinese, and the customary vigorous assaults of the British 
and French—the regular amount of slaughter, in picking off 
“scampering Chinamen with Minié rifles, shell-dropping in various 
parts of the city, and burning of whole quarters of the suburbs.” 
The result was of course the capture of Canton, finally erowned by 
the capture of the refractory Commissioner Yeh himselt. 

Satisfied with this first step in the “ chastisement” of the Celes- 
tials, Lord Elgin now wended his way north , and, having col- 
lected a force of fifteen vessels of war and gunboats at the mouth 
of the Peiho river (since become so famous), it was determined, in 
conjunction with our allies, to make a movement up the river “ofa 
mixed hostile and diplomatic character.”” It is of interest to read 
again in Mr. Oliphant’s narrative the story of the bombardment and 
capture of those very furts which so recently baffled our admiral, and 
helped the Chinese to their first victory over British forces. The 
Chinese had on this oceasion attem to check our advance, not 
by stakes, but by bamboo-cables buoyed across the river. These, 
however, one of our steam vessels, the ‘ Cormorant,” soon broke 
through, and then concentrating a tremendous fire upon the 
northern forts, succeeded in silencing them in fifteen minutes. The 
southern forts did better, the Tartars who defended them standing 
to their guns more stedfastly than was anticipated. The storming 
parties, however, completed the success of our attack. The Chinese 
not anticipating them, were taken by surprise, and fled, “Not above 
two hundred in all,” says Mr. Oliphant, “ were killed.” The English 
as usual, attained these results with small cost—one killed and 
three wounded being the sum total. I+ seems difficult to believe 
that these were the very forts, defended by Tartar troops in both 
cases, which since repulsed our vessels with a destructiveness 
and a carnage so complete. Mr. Oliphant accounts for the differ- 
ence by the fact, that our sailors had in the latter instance to cross 
a greater distance of mud, and that the garrison this time, ex 
ing us to land and storm as we had done before, were 
us on the land side. But it must be obvious to any one who 
remembers the facts of the unsuccessful attack, that these reasons 
are inadequate to account for our disasters. In the first case, 
although the Chinese defences and their guns proved to be admirable, 
—and they were certainly not insufficiently manned—the execution 
done by them was ridiculously small. was the fire of their 
numerous gingalls upon our men less innocuous. But in the 
second case, so well directed was their practice, that searce a vessel 
of our small fleet escaped destruction; so sharp and murderous 
was their fire, that our men oe it Syn ~v advance under it, 
and the result was a destruction of life among the attacking party, 
as with their numbers, altogether unparalleled. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion, that the best troops in 
service of the Emperor have begun to perceive that they must 
some hints in the military art from their invaders. With the 
Chinese, improvement in their fighting powers is a matter of life 
and death, and there may be circumstances which will sharpen the 
military wits even of the most “ unprogressive ” . The excel 
lence of their defences, their bomb- chambers, their guns, sand. 
tay storing: asty with alps “thee bing parece! “% 
the stormii y with surprise on thei ing possession. It 
evident that, though we have hitherto beaten the Chinese with an 


very little would be wanted entirely to change the face of things, 
The Chinese have As per rAnpten Sonate like all wpe 
troo de — fevee subject to panics under a regular i 

attack. ion of the tactics of their enemies, a little discipline, 


* Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Jé in the 
Years 1857—9. By Laurence Oli t, Private Secretary to Elgin. 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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practice, which they seem 
at once convert them into enemies 
Lord Elgin subsequently raved up the Peto river to T 
in eiho river to Tientsin, 
, he finally obtained the signing of the 
Treaty, which bears name of that town. Upon this he sailed 
for Japan, to present to the Japanese sovereign a steam yacht, as a 
present the sovereign of Great Britain ; and to obtain, if he 
could, by persuasion, and, as usual, by some show of force, another 
of those treaties of commerce to which politicians and “practical 
wy ¥ of the og aa RS so much im q - — 
of this journey most interesting and novel portion o' 
Mr. Oli t’s aah and its interest is much enhanced by the 
coloured pictures, chiefly from native drawings, which accompany 
ane y ee and illustrations, indeed, a are 
scattered through volumes, evidence the t care and pains 
— — ene work has been eS: 

r. Oliphant’s descriptions of what he saw at Nagasaki, at 
Simoda, and at Jeddo, are in the highest d curious and 
entertaining. His observations confirm in a remarkable manner 
the glowing accounts of Japanese civilization given by all previous 
writers, from old Kempfer to Golownin. In the Japanese bazaars 
he saw evidences of their advancement in the arts not to be mistaken : 
in their streets he found every where signs of a polite, a moral, and 
a nappy People—no beggars, no drunkenness, no thieves, no broils. 
Wife-beating, and even corporal punishment of children, are bar- 
barities which Japanese civilization has left far behind. The English 
miss on, though altogether a novelty in Jeddo, and though, as 
representing foreign intrusion, not popular with a large party, met 
with no annoyance from any class of the people during their stay 
there—nor were they even troubled in the public streets with the 
vulgar curiosity which generally ts the outlandish stranger. 
The princes furnished the am r and his suite with a suitable 
— for = use, i Bleich other thing necessary to — —_ 
stay agreeable. Lord in’s treaty, ing to permit Englis 
consuls to reside at Jeddo, and apes isting the sacred 
— of national privacy, was indeed somewhat unpalatable ; 

= oo objection was waived, and the treaty finally settled 
and signed. 

Mr. pee. pay furnishes us, in his Appendix, with a copy of this 
treaty, we have been struck in perusing it, with an error so 
glaring ; so certain to lead—as we believe it has already led—to 
mischievous results, that it is hard to imagine that it could have 
hitherto—as we believe it has—« criticism. By Article 10, it 
is provided that all foreign coin shall be current in Japan, and shall 
pass for its ding weight in Japanese coin of the same 
description. It seems extraordinary that any one who would venture 
to insert a clause relating to the regulation of currency, in a docu- 
ment of such importance, should not have been aware that such a 
stipulation violates the best established principles of monetary 
science, and notwithstanding treaties, laws, or decrees, must be 
eutirely inoperative. Japanese gold coins are stated by Mr. Oliphant 
to be of greater purity (that is of less alloy) than English coins, 
and upon this he innocently remarks that there will, consequently, 
in the case of English gold, “always be a difference between its 
actual and intrinsic value.” In this, however, he is quite mistaken ; 
and he may be sure that in the markets of Nagasaki the intrinsic 
and the actual value of English coin will be, as it is in every other 
market in the world, one and the same. Though Lord Elgin and 
his suite had been as little versed in the laws of political economy 
as his J: entertainers, it would seem scarcely possible that 
they could have failed to have met with the maxim that the value of 
a commodity will find its level, in spite of kings and ambassadors. 
The gravity of such an error cannot well be overstated, and is indeed 
proved by the result. Since Lord Elgin left Japan, reports have 
reached England of serious complications between the English and 
the Japanese Government, arising out of disputes connected with 
the currency complications, which likely to lead to a repe- 
tition of our Chinese difficulties. If, as we believe, these troubles 
have arisen entirely from the blunder of Lord Elgin, which we have 
pointed out, no time ought to be lost in endeavouring to repair it. 

As with the Chinese, Lord Elgin found the chief difficulty with 
the Japanese to lie in their unwil to allow British residents 
at the capitals. The authorities in both countries have endeavoured 
by all the arts of persuasion and delay, to stave off this dreaded 
result. er 9 perhaps, has created greater prejudice against 
them—or at all events against the Chinese—than their obstinate 

rseverance in what at first sight, to be so unreasonable ; 

nt it should not be tten that both countries adopted the 
aay to nan as" * Soe. “¥ on what were 
to them —for original mitted strangers, and 
both unfortr Mtely found the result to be a disorders, and in one 
case rebellion conspiracy against the life of the sovereign. With 
such facts, it is not to - wondered at if they have sought to isolate 
themselves. Such isolation is certainly not a just ground of quarrel, 
much less of violence; and it must be remembered that if they have 
abandoned their principle, it has always been reluctantly, and after 
the employment of some kind of coercion. Treaties signed under 
the muzzles of the guns of a British fleet-—whatever they may be 
in naval or military eyes—are not, and never will be, so sacred in 
the eyes of the moralist as independent contracts between free 
nations. Nor can it be said that the Chinese arguments for excus- 
ing themselves from admitting an English minister to reside 
rmanently at Pekin are wholly without reason. The reader of 


r. Oliphant’s work will, if he is curious, find in the appendix to 
the first volume some interesting correspondence on this point. 





The documents presented by the Chinese are drawn up with much 
skill, and might bear no unfavourable comparison with the State 
papers of Governments accounting themselves more civilized. ‘The 
permanent residence of foreign ministers at the capital,” they say, 
would “ be an injury to China in many more ways than we can find 
words to express ;” and they fear that “in the present critical and 
troublous state of the country,” it would lead “ to a loss of respect 
for their Government in the eyes of the people.” 

There is, indeed, little doubt that foreign ministers would not 
long have resided at Pekin before the Emperor would have become 
as dependent upon them as is the Sultan upon the ambassadors at 
Constantinople, or the native princes of India upon the British resi- 
dents. Such circumstances inevitably produce that “ loss of 
respect” for their sovereign, which the Chinese Government fore- 
tells ; the consequences for the unfortunate monarch are always loss 
of power without loss of responsibility and trouble, and finally an 
anarchy, which becomes an excuse for depriving the native ruler of 
his last remains of power. Our wisest and best statesmen are of 
opinion, that our dominion and responsibilities in the East have 

ready assumed dangerous dimensions. Our recent troubles in 
Hindostan, and our huge Indian debt, ought to serve as warnings. 
The best informed upon such subjects will, we think, agree that “the 
seizure of any portion of China by our representatives would be a 
serious evil ; and so far from being profitable or desirable, would in- 
evitably a costly, and fruitful of embarrassment. Yet to this 
result a British resident at Pekin would certainly help to lead us ; 
nor will the footing which we have already obtained upon the 
edges of the flowery land fail to extend itself, unless watched and 
guarded against by a determination to repudiate the acts of officials, 
which have not received previous authorization. Before a just and 
reasonable policy, steadily persisted in, even Chinese exclusiveness 
would speedily melt away. Of their willingness to trade with us there 
cannot be a doubt ; when is there a doubt with any people? They are 
eminently a commercial people, and are not deficient in any of the 
qualities which that character supposes. At Singapore, and else- 
where, wherever Mr. Oliphant touched in the Indian Ocean, he 
found the Chinese settlers busy, prosperous, and orderly. 

The fact is, it is the misfortune of Englishmen to be ruled, and 
have their treaties of commerce made for them, by a class who have 
not, and never had, any real sympathy with commercial interests. 
Their faith is in shot and shell, in assaults upon city walls, and in 
the burning of whole suburbs,—in short, in that violence and dis- 
order which is against the very spirit of peaceful interchange. Their 
acquaintance with the great economic laws which affect the well- 
being of commercial communities, may be fairly judged of by the speci- 
men which we have given of Lord Elgin's theory of the preeious 
metals. So Mr. Oliphant, speaking, no doubt, as a firm believer in 
his lordship’s doctrines, descants upon the vast importance of these 
new markets for British goods, which our loud cannon, and pleni- 
potentiaries, scarcely less loud or menacing, are kindly, as the phrase 
is, “ opening up” for us. It is, no doubt, an idea entirely new to 
his lordship, and most of his class, that markets being merely places 
where men exchange goods, the extent of our market in Japan must 
depend upon how much of Japanese manufactures we desire to buy. 
Of course, these will only be such goods as could not be obtained 
so cheap or so good without going fourteen thousand miles for them. 
The reader who has fully grasped this idea may ask himself, how 
far it is probable that the camphor, the vegetable oil, the wax, the 
tobacco, or even the silk (admitted to be inferior to Chinese silk), 
over whose existence Mr. Oliphant is so rejoiced, will answer this 
description. 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE AND SOCIALISM.* 

[= us give as wide publicity as possible to the fact, that there 

exists in London a free Russian press, which, thanks to the 
genius and the energy of Alexander Herzen, and the enterprising 
spirit of Mr. Trubner, has for four or five years been exceedingly 
active. The Russian language, from its extreme difficulty, is never 
likely to attract many students. Russian literature also, while 
acknowledged to be scanty, has been too much influenced by foreign 
models to reward the time and trouble spent in acquiring the 
language. But Russia has played a part so important in the affairs 
of the world since the outbreak of the French Revolution, that it is 
not without interest to read in their own tongue what the Russians 
themselves have to say about the deeds, the daring, and the aspirations 
of their country. e were, not very long ago, by this among other 
reasons, tempted to acquaint ourselves with Russian speech, and are 
able so far to boast of our industry and perseverance more than of 
our success, though we doubt not that here, as in other cases, per- 
severance and industry will at last bear their proper fruits. 

We wish, as an act of simple fairness, to call attention to the 
pamphlet on the Russian People and Socialism. It is in the form 
of a letter to M. Michelet, and was published in French at Nice, in 
the autumn of 1851. The whole edition was seized at Marseilles 
by the French police. A translation into English from the French 
was given by Mr. W. J. Linton in 1855. Recently, the first edition 
in Russian has appeared. 

It is impossible not to esteem and love Alexander Herzen, or to 
fail to discern in him much nobleness, elevation, and integrity. His 
country is dear to him, but truth is quite as He can often 
rise to indignation, but he can never be either bitter or calumnious. 


_Deep and intense is his enthusiasm ; yet it never carries him either 





*The Russian People and Socialism, By Alexander Herzen, London : 
Trubner & Co. 
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to ex ion or injustice. His thought may have been too much 
influenced by Germany, his style by France ; nevertheless, a broad, 
strong, genial individuality bursts irresistibly through. The man 
predominates over the writer, and renders the writer much more 
suggestive and impressive than if he were merely the writer. We 
do not sympathise with Herzen’s Hegelianism, and his rhetorical 
ornaments of the French sort are not to our liking. Hegelianism 
is a cold and misty moonshine ; and French rhetorie, if intolerable 
at first hand, must be something at second hand which we do not 
choose toname. Spite of defects, Herzen is an author of great power 
and eloquence. He has distinct ideas distinetly enunciated. Though 
he may borrow gaudy Gallic phrases, he hammers his meaning home ; 
and it is rather the jargon of French publicists than Bossuet_bom- 
bast, in which he occasionally deals. The rhetoric of the French 
of the present day is entirely publicistic. It has no pompous 
periods, but it mocks us with false clangor :—it is antithetie, epi- 
grammatic, with a dash of the military: it has so much pith and 
point as to have neither point nor pith. The empire which the 
French language, French literature, French fashions have hitherto 
held in Russia, must have been eminently fatal to originality. 
Herzen has not escaped the contagion, but be has perhaps suffered 
as little as it is possible for a Russian to suffer. 
The object of Herzen’s pamphlet is to vindicate the Russian 
ple from certain charges brought against them by Michelet. 
There are few writers whom we admire more warmly than Michelet ; 
but he assuredly indulges in that recklessness of assertion to which 
all Frenchmen at the present day are so prone. Pope Voltaire— 
the only Pope for whom the French care—was in the habit of 
deciding the more emphatically the grosser his ignorance. His 
countrymen, even the most insignificant, have not been slow in 
arrogating the same infallibility. It is evident that Michelet knew 
absolutely nothing about the Russian people when attacking them. 
He was carried away partly by French vanity and vivacity, and 
partly by his sympathy for Poland. When confounding the Russian 
Government with the Russian People, Michelet was, as Herzen 
shows, guilty of serious wrong towards the latter. No one can 
denounce the Russian Government with hotter wrath than Herzen 
himself. ‘To him it is vicious as a system, vile in the instruments it 
employs, horribly cruel, corrupting, degrading im its action and 
results. The Russian Government has had its flatterers: but it has 
never been its own honest sons who have flattered it. To call ita 
despotism is not correct; it is a bureaucracy, based on lies and 
guarded by spies. The question is, how far the people, let their 
virtues be as great and genuine as Herzen represents them, are 
responsible for what is wicked in the doings of the Government ? 
Herzen neither designs nor endeavours to make out a case; and he 
could not even unconsciously be a sophist. But in all ages of the 
world the deeds of a Government have been regarded as the deeds 
of the nation. Why should a nation be willing to share all the 
fame, yet cast from it the burden of the infamous? What a nation 
tolerates it approves. 
saw no disgrace, and felt no shame in being ruled by Charles the 
Second, was not the foulness of the English Court a stain on the 
English community ? When, for more than half a century, France 
was satisfied to have Louis Fifteenth as monarch, did not the filth 
of Versailles pollute every Frenchman’s household, its guilt lie at 
every Frenchman's door? A vast mass of the Russian people are 
serfs, and, according to Herzen’s own statement, the feelings and 
ideas of the serfs do not go beyond that communal existence to 
which they are so passionately and pertinaciously attached. The 
serfs are not a stolid race ; they are lively, quick, dexterous, apt, and 
able. But if their habits, prejudices, superstitions are let alone 
they are thoroughly apathetic. They seem to have many of the 
good and evil qualities of the Irish; and we all know how, 
spite of ardent affections and brilliant faculties, it is almost 
impossible to raise the Irish peasant higher than the most embryonic 
form of political and social life. Michelet’s accusation, that the 
Russians are destitute of a moral sense, that they lie and steal, con- 
tinually steal, continually lie, and that with perfect innocence, it 
being their nature, Herzen explains away rather than refutes. 
We find neither much meaning nor much nobleness in the saying 
of Hegel, which Herzen quotes, that cunning is the irony of rude 
strength. To Hegel himself cunning was often convenient as the 
disguise of cowardice. If, from the Government expecting no mercy, 
from the tribunals no justice, the Russian peasant retaliates by 
cunning, it is a sign not merely that he is contented with his lot, 
but that conscience and the conception of right are naturally some- 
what feeble in his soul. Herzen prophesies a sublime destiny for 
Russia, in contrast with the rest of Europe, pining in medigval 
dotage, tormented by scepticism and despair. But from what class 
of the Russian people is the redemption for Russia itself—for 
Europe—for the world to spring? The civilization of Russia, so far 
as it has a civilization, is forced, foreign, artificial. Its barbarism 
may conceal some generous instincts, but it is lethargic, and it 
costs only a liberal application of the cudgel to convert it into a 
Government tool. Its numerous official class is an army of knaves, 
who can be bland or brutal as circumstane¢s or their own advantage 
may demand. There is not properly a middle class, and to what- 
ever extent it exists, its clutch is on pelf, its glance on things most 
sordid. A few enthusiastic students, a few philanthropic noblemen, 
may long, may work for the divine transfigurement of the father- 
land. But-how fruitless are their words and their efforts in the 
midst of a multitude which narrows whatever it has that is really 
alive, to communal order and communal organization. We cannot 
soarrel with Herzen for hoping the best of his country and for it. 
et his country’s glorious and mighty development be to him a 





When, for five-and-twenty years, England | 





Russia for Europe, which Herzen i If Russia has taken a 
perreerager Seemandine gt ob hy oe ye 
sciousness of superiority, but from the. 
exhausted dynasties around her. She owes something to her valour, 
far more to her unscrupulousness. i i : 
the world; that rival is England. But while one of Russia’s most 
notable characteristics is mendacity, mp surpasses all other 
nations in truthfulness. It is as truthful as Rome when Rome 
was in its prime. Now, England, abounding still more in vitality 
than Russia—at least, having its vitality more concentrated, and 
symbolising, besides, that right which alone can give enduring 
greatness to kingdoms—must, rather than Russia, have the voca- 
tion to regenerate the world. It is confessed by Sclavonians that 
Sclavonianism has neither the hu to urge nor the courage to 
march till ry and im by foreign elements. The 
very name of Russia is Scandinavian ; reper me ke 
onset from one quarter or another, which has swept ia into the 
path of victory. Of course, as long as the other states of Europe 
are the unmurmuring slaves of an idiotie Mediwvalism; as long as 
they prefer dynastic puppets to real rulers, and diplomatic tricks 
to sagacious and stalwart i 
priests dread the dem more than they dread the Cossack, the 
Cossack is a peril, perry fone to Europe. Intensely as we hate 
Russia—not the Rnssia which presents itself to us in Podolia, Vol- 
hynia, Ukraine, and elsewhere, with something of idyllic charm and 
patriarchal simplicity—but the Russia which is crucified by the 
insatiable avidity for territorial aggrandisement ;—intensely as we 
hate Russia, we should welcome even Rassia as a deliverer, if other- 
wise no escape is offered from feudal monstrosities. The kings, the 
priests, the aristocracies of Europe have ceased to be patriotic. In 
the late war with Russia, there was no attempt to strike Russia 
where Russia is most vulnerable. The war was thus a sham war. 
But there was the craven alarm lest, if you kindled a colossal 
combat in Poland, there would be a rising throughout Europe. 
But if kings and priests and aristocracies are selfish, it remains to 
be seen whether the heart of the pa in England, in Germany, 
and in other lands is not ‘sound. sound, then Russia has small 
chance of first enslaving, then regenerating Europe. The danger 
in England—perhaps our only danger—is, lest the soil should pass 
wholly away from the hands of the people. In Russia, the peasant, 
is in tne fashion he likes best—a proprietor of the soil; and he who is 
proprietor of the soil, to an extent however small, is yet to that 
extent a better battler for the fatherland. What is the English 
peasant? A drudge, bedewing with his sweat the arid road to the 
workhouse. Give the English t a direct interest in the soil, 
a share in the soil, and he will be the soil’s best defender. This is 
the most salutary lesson which we have learned from Herzen’s 
powerful pamphlet. 


THE ART OF DINING.* 


T is Man alone who knows how to eat; all the other animals feed. 
Such is the maxim of a philosopher who belongs more to the 
school of Epicurus, than of him that pronounced roots and water suf- 
ficient for a reasonable being, and all the rest superfluity. Without 
inclining too closely to either of these schools, let us freely admit that. 
the art of good living—and by that we do not mean over-luxurious 
living—is one that tends very much to the welfare of mankind. It 
needs no very profound physiologist to inform us that ill-assorted 
and ill-cooked food will,in time, beget bad digestion,—then confirmed 
bad health, and then a nerated state of the brain, even in the 
strongest organizations. The value of the sound mind in the sound 
body has been recognised in all ages; and he is guilty of the gross 
folly of self-neglect, who permits the fear of being ridiculed as a 
gourmand to prevent him from studying those principles upon which 
the good gifts of Nature may be judiciously applied to the sus- 
tenance of the human frame. 

These very general reflections have been suggested to us by the 
perusal of Mrs. Tabitha Tickletooth’s admirable little volume, which 
is indeed one of the most useful and sensible manuals upon the sub- 
ject with which we are acquainted. We do not propose to enter very 
deeply into the subject, which was nearly exhausted during the me- 
morable discussions excited by the momentous question, “ How to live 
on Three Hundred a Year?” and the famous letters of “ G. H. M.” 
in the columns of the Times. Whatwill be much more to the purpose, 
and of far greater interest to the reader, will be to take a peep into 
Mrs. Tickletooth’s book, and notice such matters in it as appear most 
worthy of observation,and likely to be of greatest service to the reader. 
In the first place, we not unnaturally inquire, Who is Mrs, Tickle- 
tooth? Alas! we know not. The frontispiece presents the eidolon 
of a comely, comfortable matron, in old-fashioned muslin cap, lace 
tippet, and apron ; just such a sonsy, well-favoured woman as might 
easily be believed in her assertion, that she had given the utmost 
satisfaction to ever so many families of distinction. This pleasant 
eer is described as being from a photograph by Mr. Herbert 

atkins, and it is not unreasonable, therefore, to sup that Mrs. 
Tickletooth is a definite entity. Peace be with her! may she 


* The Dinner Question ; or, How to Dine Well and Economically. Com- 
bining the Rudiments of Cookery with Useful Hints on Dinner-Giving and 
Serving. By Tabitha Tickletooth. London: Routledge, Warne, and 
Routledge. Pp. 192. 
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the old-fashioned, uncrinolined skirt which flows with 
around her ! go with those who live under the 
and her ladle! Health and happi- 

her entrées and her entremets! She 
who and as such we respect her. 

Mrs. Tickletooth opens her book with “ G.H. M.'s” letter describing 
proper urdinance of a dinner. It had better have been left out. 
of good in it, spoilt with more of nonsense, and 
the whole eet aoe ion the old criticism will apply, that what was 
in it and what was new was bad. Nothing can excuse 
niaiserie of roses to be laid by the sides of the plates, 
as consolations for timid or stupid guests. Mrs. Tickletooth, however, 
evidently entertains no great amount of respect for the composition, 
since she appends to it the amusing parody wherewith Punch rebuked 
the ostentatious Heli lus of Berkeley Street. No, it is not for 
gourmets of this class that the worthy matron has indited her pages ; 
the working-man’s wife who sends her bit of meat and batter to the 
bake-house, will find in them a treasury of knowledge ; the help-mate 
of the tradesman, who celebrates the Lord’s-day with an added pud- 
ding, will bless her as a benefactress ; the wives of even those who 
can afford to entertain their friends oe sary beg a good dinner, will 
not consult her in vain; no one, indeed, but those who profess the very 
highest mysteries of gastronomy, and whose studies in the recondite 
of Caréme, Ude, Beauvilliers, &., enable them to despise her 
umble revelations, willconsult her in vain. And perhaps even this 
last class might gain a useful hint or two, did they condescend to take 
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some heed of her teachings. One great charm of this book, indeed, 
is that its authoress does not affect to despise the higher refinements 
of cookery. Thereis none of that eclamation against “ kick- 
shaws,” which marks the regular, old ative English Cook. On 


the contrary, she puts a x value upon these things, and even uses 
them when they ae Romaipensaietint witheconomy. “G.H. M.” 
will be charmed to hear that the merits of espagnole and véloute, as 
** foundation sauces,” are not overlooked—and more than that, he will 
find some charming little dishes named and described for the benefit 
of those who can an occasional indulgence in expense, such as 
would not be misplaced even upon his own lordly table. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a splendid and, what is more, a practicable receipt tor Soup 
ala bisque—a triumph of the French kitchen ; further on, the famous 
Bouillabuisse, sung by the great William Makepeace Thackeray ; 
anon, the favourite familiar Sole au gratin and the succulent 
Poulet & la Marengo, which fed the Conqueror of kings after that 
famous victory whence it derives its name. These, however, are but 
your “ cates and delicates.”” To come to more common food, how 
can we sufficiently applaud the admirable receipts for Irish stew, 
stewed rump steak, and similar delicacies which crowd these pages ? 
Even the archives of that cosy and appetising little gastronomic 
grotto in Cornhill, yclept Birch’s, have been ransacked to produce the 
veritable receipt there used for making that wondrously toothsome 
and most gelatinous compound, called “ Birch’s Mock-'Turtle Soup.” 
This, however, is not a secret for common cooks, but rather for those 
who have graduated in theart. Nor unenlivened with anecdotes are 
these practical formule, nor yet with quaint and time-honoured quips 
at the expense of hashed mutton, the cold shoulder, and other simi- 
larly detestable family abominations. Utility is combined with 
ornameut in these pages ina manner which proves the accom plished 
housekeeper. 

One of the pleasantest and most useful features in the volume, is 
the number of original receipts with which it abounds. The sage 
oracle of the Cleikum Inn, after coming to the end of her list of 
puddings, well observed that, in addition to these, everybody should 
have “ My own Pudding.” Mrs. Tickletooth, however, is not 
satisfied with a pudding, and we find everywhere in her pages such 
matiers as “chicken-pie & la Tickletooth,”’ “ plum-pudding 4 la 
Tickletooth,” and a “ goose-stuffing & la 'Tickletooth,” so mild in its 
qualities, that Daphnis and Chloe, on their wedding tour, could 
not object to partake of it. 

We have the word of the authoress, that “every receipt in this 
book is founded upon my personal experience.” ‘That is much to 
say, and we believe it; for although it would have been possible to 
collect an equal number of receipts, and print them in a book, it 
would not have been possible to lay down such admirably practical 
principles as are to be found everywhere in it. Apparently, there is 
not much in saying that to fry fish properly you must have in your 
pan enough boiling fat, oil, or dripping “to swim the fish ;” and 


yet that is a truth which nine tenths of “plain” cooks neglect ‘or | 


ignore, and which is the-cause of the abominable burnt or flaccid 
specimens of the finny tribe, which infest the tables of our middle 
allen The proper comprehension of this piece of advice leads to 
the little understuod truth, that frying is, after all, nothing but 
boiling in oil. Most of our cooks frizzle ; they don’t know how to 


“Where is a capital chapter towards the end of the volume on 
public dining-houses in England and France, and we cordially agree 
with the authoress in assigning the superiority to the best London 
houses over the same class in Paris. French cookery, as it may be 
obtained at Philippe’s, or the Café de Paris, is a very fine thing, 
and at the same time a very expensive one. For the same price at 
which a first-rate dinner may be had at either of these temples of 
Apicius, an equally good dinner may be had, and by the best French 
artists, at the Clarendon or the Burlington ; but when you go lower 
down the scale, the superiority of some of our London houses is 








dens in the Palais Royal, where the gourmet may be refreshed with 
soup, three plats, dessert, half a bottle of wine, and bread @ discre- 
tion for two francs. Mrs. Tickletooth speaks strongly on the de- 
merits of this disgusting refection. 

But the reader will say that we have occupied quite enough of his 
time about a mere — book, perhaps we have; yet in our 
opinion, if he has learned a single fact which will enable him to 
enjoy life better than heretofore,—or if, better still, he finds that we 
have coaxed him into spending a shilling upon Mrs. Tickletooth’s 
little volume—his time will not have been spent unprofitably. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 


T° the heart satiated alike with pleasure as with pain, the recollec- 
tions of boyhood, with its airy castles and fearless disregard 
of all impediments, comes back like a gleam of sunshine in a forest, 
hitherto impervious even to the rays of noon. No man, however his 
moral nature may have degenerated by constant intercourse with 
the world, but can con over with pleasurable sensations that period 
of his life when his actions were all dictated by generous principles 
and spontaneous impulses; when the divine image in which he was 
created had not been quite erased and obscured by the unhallowed 
yearnings of humanity; when the one purpose of his soul was to 
emulate the deeds of great and just men who had gone before him, 
and add another to the list of sainted individuals whose names had 
contributed lustre to the age of Christianity. 


It is, therefore, with renewed enjoyment that we turn over many 
of the of a new novel from the pen of Mr. Farrar. “ Julian 
Home” is well calculated to recal vividly to the mind, not only 
our own early school-days, but the more advanced period of scholastic 
life. In the earlier chapters especially, a charming picture is pre- 
sented to us in the person of the hero, whose youthful mind, as yet, 
has not been turned aside from its original state of purity and truth. 
He is introduced to us as a pattern of juvenile virtue, possessing, even 
at that early age, a spirit of deep humility which prompts him greatly 
to depreciate his own superior talents, and to magnify to an ex- 
orbitant degree the mediocre gifts of his fellow-students. His 
mind is framed in the most delicate and sensitive mould, his keen 
susceptibilities exposing him to the easy shafts of such ill-condi- 
tioned of his school companions as have chosen to constitute them- 
selves his enemies. ‘To demonstrate the trials and vexations which 
such a mind must necessarily undergo in the course of a laborious 
college career, is the present intention of the author,—an intention he 
has thoroughly succeeded in carrying out to the letter. The scene 
of his trials is, of course, Cambridge. The difficulties of Julian’s 
position were considerably augmented by the necessity of his 
entering the college of Saint Werner’s as a sizar, which necessity 
arose from the impoverished state of his family, and an unhappy 
difference with a wealthy female relation, who had signitied 
an intention of nominating him the sole heir to her property. 
Under these circumstances he has to groan in spirit beneath 
the taunts and innuendos elicited by the envy of certain of his 
fellow collegians, particularly galling to a spirit so easily accessi- 
ble to ridicule. This part of the work should be commended for its 
truthfulness to nature, and the author’s invective against some of the 
internal regulations, by which a distinction is made (on certain pub- 
lic occasions) between the sizars and their more wealthy though 
often less accomplished brethren. In a public institution, whose 
avowed object is the instilment of the highest degree of learning 
into such minds as are capable of receiving it, there should be but 
one distinction,—that of industry and superior attainments. 

It is certainly a pity that novelists, for the sake of a situation to 
enliven a particular part of their story, should sacrifice the consist- 
ency of the whole. This is an error into which Mr. Farrar has 
unhappily fallen. That the situation is a striking one we allow; 
but it is both forced and unnatural, and entirely incompatible with 
the former picture he has given us of his hero's character. Julian 
Home has hitherto been presented to the reader as a youth ofa 
reflective and even poetical turn of mind; though extremely sensi- 
tive, yet amiable and unresentful under injuries; certainly not 
inclined to harbour either passionate or vindictive feelings, even 
against his worst of foes; suffering opposition, but, under no pro- 
vocation, offering any. The great object of his life was the acquire- 
ment of knowledge,—knowledge, says the author, “fur its own 
sake,” and not to secure the attainment of an ulterior ambitious 
project. In process of time, Home, having incurred the hatred and 
jealousy of an idle, reprobate fellow, Brogton,—a disgrace to his col- 
ege,—becomes subjected to much vexation through sundry practical 
jokes, which the latter has invented for the purpose of irritating and 
annoying his unoffending adversary. Ali these, however, Julian 
has both the good sense and good temper to treat with profound 
contempt, and receives them in the spirit of a most stoical and phi- 





| losophical indifference, thereby entirely baffling the designs of his 


manifest. Where, in all Paris, is such a dinner to be obtained, at | 


an ything approaching the same price, as may be had at Simpson's 
in the Strand, the Albion, the Rainbow, or even at the Wellington 
for the London Dinner? Certainly not at the dingy and odorous 








enemy. And now comes the inconsistency, for which, we confess, 
we were totally unprepared by the former treatment of the work. 
The Clerkland scholarship being at this time open to competition 
among the undergraduates, the hero is of course found foremost 
in the ranks of those who, by diligence and persevering indus- 
try, are endeavouring, heart and soul, to gain the prize. The 
last morning but one of the examination had arrived, when 
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ore rs remained to be prepared, and Julian 
im ” oe favourably, it was the general opinion 
throughout the college that he would prove the successful can- 
idate. At this culminating point in his career, and just as the 
hour is about to strike which should usher his re-entrance into 
court, he finds himself suddenly impeded in his further progress by 
being what is technically termed “ screened in.” This is the last 
bit of spite practised against him by his enemy Brogton. That 
passionate indignation s ould for a time entirely overcome the poor 
youth, notwithstanding his philosophical tendencies, is perfectly 
natural: that is, so long as this formidable obstacle to the fulfilment 
of his wishes should continue to exist: but, immediately that 
obstacle was removed, and the hour thus fruitlessly expended had 
been recovered to him by the kindness and indulgence of the 
examiner, the object for which he was contending would again 
absorb his energies, and stifle, for a time at least, his desire of 
vengeance upon the despicable opponent who had thus unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to ruin him in the hour of triumph. This, how- 
ever, is not the opinion of the author. At this crisis, an entire 
revolution seems to take place in the mind and disposition of his 
hero, who becomes suddenly so overwhelmed with fury, hatred, and 
vindictiveness, that he is utterly incapable of concentrating his 
thoughts upon anything but his injury. He enters the examination 
court pale and haggard, and instead of taking advantage of the 
few remaining hours for preparation, he sits brooding over this petty 
insult, and adding fuel to the wrathful flame that was gathering in 
his bosom. Subsequently, he horsewhips his opponent—an act 
unjustifiable in itself, and particularly so in the present instance, as 
sufficient time had elapsed for reflection, and the recovery of a 
naturally mild and forgiving disposition. Eventually, Julian fails in 
obtaining the scholarship. ‘This is the only part of the book which 
incurs our censure. The peculiar gentleness and docility of young 
Home’s character are again restored, and we do not find him giving 
vent to any more such, to use the author's own words, “ gusts of 
the soul” to the end of the volume. Julian, of course, ultimately 
succeeds in all his wishes, gains the principal honours of the uni- 
versity, and finally becomes a minister of the Church of England, 
having previously, however, been reconciled to his only female 
relation, and allied himself with Eva, the sister of his old college 
friend and companion, Edward Kennedy; who is, perhaps, one of 
the best conceived characters in the book. Possessing, originally, a 
virtuous and ingenuous mind, coupled with abilities of no ordinary 
worth and description, his career serves to show that man requires 
wu surer foundation than the mere unaided instincts of his own 
generous heart, for the full resistance of evil in the hour of temptation. 
Kennedy was high-principled, high-spirited, and, alas! self-confi- 
dent ; this single failing proved his dowrfall, as it has of many a 
better and greater man before him: in 1 unguarded moment the 
weakness of the flesh overcame the workings of a nobler spirit, and 
he fell. Having once deviated from the straight path of rectitude 
aud honour, little by little, step by step, he sinks, almost un- 
consciously, into the full vortex of evil passions, and is only saved 
from the last crowning act of desperation and impiety by the ap- 
pearance of a miracle. 
Altogether the book is well and eloquently written. The language 
is always fluent and figurative, and at times poetical: An instance 
of the latter may be found in the description of the Schilthorn, in 
Switzerland. The falling avalanche, sounding in the distance like 
so many peals of thunder, the reverberating ecnoes of the hills, the 
large prairies, or fields of snow, seeming to the eye to reach to an 
almost interminable distance,—all this is brought vividly and 
graphically before the imagination. 

The author of “ Margaret Maitland” has also contributed a new 
novel to the new year, in which she has, however, not aimed at any 
high flight of composition: she had a simple tale to tell, and she 
has told it simply—too simply, perhaps. The events, or rather 
“scenes,” for events there are none, follow each other in easy and 
natural succession,—never startling us with an inconsistency, nor, on 
the other hand, calling our attention to any particular part as dis- 
tinguished by its superiority from the general level of the story. 
Each succeeding chapter is a continuation of the former, written in 
the same smooth and unpretending language; yet carrying with it 
an amount of interest, which, in part, redeems it from the prevailing 
monotony. 


Lucy Crofton is an orphan, who, at the early age of eighteen, is 
left entirely dependent upon her relatives. She, however, contrary 
to the rey rule of young ladies placed in her unhappy position, 
has nothing to complain of in the house of her cousin, Derwent Crof- 
ton, who, together with his wife, bestows upon her every kindness 
and consideration which her unprotected and bereaved condition 
could awaken. Lucy Crofton, however, is a heroine in whose dis- 
position there is not to be found the faintest tinge of sentimentality, 
and we are not long in discovering that her heart is equally devoid of 
all feelings of affection and generosity. After in vain endeavouring to 
win the affections of a certain gentleman, whom she knew to have 
been previously affianced, she perfidiously enters into an engage- 
ment with Bertie Nugent, a relative of her cousin’s wife, a 
youth totally inexperienced in the frauds and deceptions of the 
world. At the same time, in order to secure herself against all 
chances, she keeps up a correspondence with another gentleman, 
the heir of a wealthy proprietor, to whom she had clandestinely 
promised her hand before her father’s death, and for whose sake she 
finally deserts the less wealthy but more highly accomplished 
Bertie ;—thereby proving the infallibility of woman’s instinct in 
relation to those of her own sex, Mrs. Crofton, Derwent’s wife, 
having suspected her integrity from the first. 








be much room for development. But we have no doubt 
little volume will give satisfaction to a particular section 
who wish to obtain a few hours’ wholesome i 
untlergoing any very great amount of excitement. 


With such slender materials as seen, there cannet, Sa 
that 
of readers, 


PROVERBS.* 


(HERE is no better collection of proverbs in any language 

than this. As introduction it has a very able dissertation 
the nature, the origin, and the value of the proverb. This essay is 
as wise and profound as the wisest and profoundest of the 
themselves. Most of the proverbs given are illustrated by 
proverbs in the provincial dialects of Germany, or in foreign 
guages. Proverbs are either universal, national, or local. 
peculiar to a locality are few compared to the proverbs belonging 
a nation, and these are few compared to such as are the treasure 
the whole human race. To study proverbs well, we should 
endeavour to ascertain what are local, what national, what 

We recommend Dr. Kérte’s book to the scholar, and also to 
who is not ashamed to learn how to be nobler and more pious 
the lips of the people. We have thrown into the shape of simple 
rhymes some of the proverbs, and shall endeavour from time to time 
to draw fruitful truths from Dr. Korte’s volume. ‘The examples we 
have selected are from the German, with two exceptions :— 
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Counsels, 
Honour the old, 
Send the young to school, 
Question the wise, 
And bear the fool. 


Secrets. (French.) 
The secret of two is the secret of God. 
The secret of three soon travels abroad. 


The Shedder of Blood. 
The man who bathes his hand in blood, 
Must wash it white in ceaseless tears ; 
No more for him the happy mood ; 
Ever for him the anguished years. 


The Wicked. 
Be not so bold, ye Sons of Evil ; 
Ye may cheat the Hangman, but not the Devil. 


Error. 
Much have I erred, but more by error known, 
Than path the straightest ever could have taught ; 
I left the High Way, wandered forth alone 
And climbed the Heights of Action and of Thought. 


Purity. 

Like the wanderer’s foot on the snow, 

Be ever my lot ; 

Leaving the trace of the path I go, 

But staining not. 

Wasted Voices. 

Prodigal praise at the dead man’s tomb 
Is the nightingale’s song in the deaf man’s room. 


A Prince’s Motto. 
Better lose land and people both, 
Than stain the name with a broken oath. 
The Melody of Prayer. 
There is in all eternity, 
No music half so sweet 
As when Man’s bosom fervently 
Bounds forth its God to meet. 


Royal Wisdom. 
The calf is a prince where the ox is a king, 
But this is not such a wonderful thing 
As that men should be slaves without daring to laugh, 
Where the king is an ox, and the prince is a calf. 


Silk and Gold, 
With gold fill a sack up to the tie, 
The sack is not turned into silk thereby. 


Sand and Marble. 
To-day you scrawl along the sand, 
To be o’erwhelmed by the next wave, 
What yesterday on marble grand 
You should have striven to engrave. 
The Singer’s Guide. 
He who when singing begins too high, 
Quickly fads his throat grow dry ; 
If the donkey commenced in a lower key, 
He would not force the folks to flee. 
Exercise. 
All the Arts come by Exercise, 
Liars learn lies by lying, 
Through a window an old woman was thrown, 
To teach her the art of flying. 
The Hero and the Coward, 
More victory gains the brave man’s glance, 
Than the coward’s longest, strongest lance. 


Apostles. 
Twelve Apostles Christ’s standard bore, 
Those bearing the Devil’s are many a score. 
h d be tprnon hrough and through 
Your house and your court, if you sweep t . 
You find work for all your best besoms to do. 


Dancing. 
He will never be first in the ball 
Who buys new shoes, and thinks that is all. 


* Die Sprichwirter der Deutschen. Gesammelt von Dr, Wilhelm Korte, 
(The Proverbs of the Germans, Collected by Dr. William Korte.) 
Leipzig; F. A. Brockhaus, 
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Immortal. 
A mother’s love is never cold ; 
A mother’s love is never old : 
A mother’s love is ever true, 
A mother’s love is nine times new. 


To him who is fond of drinking God always gives enough, 
For if there is not beer or wine, there is ever the water-trough. 
Blood and » 
Patrician blood, without a soul divine, 
Is like a lightless lantern in a mine. 
Ei . 

Whoso deals with apes and priests, 
Finds that he never can punish the beasts. 


Solitude. 
The more thou deemest thyself alone, 
The further thou art from solitude ; 
Thy devil will come if thy angel has flown, 
Thy.angel if thou thy fiend hast subdued. 


Reverence. 
Honour the old man’s hair of snow, 
If thou wouldst thyself the old man grow. 


Official Religion. 
For every egg they give to the Lord, 
The king’s servants rob the peasant of two ; 
And sometimes they rob the peasant of ten, 
And give the Lord the shells to chew. 
How wise are they, who spend coal and candle, 
To change a house-beam to a besom-handle ! 
Human I. ity. 
Why murmur at the folly of the sagest among men ? 
You often find in nettles the egg of the wisest hen. 


These renderings make no pretensions whatever to literalness. 
We have attempted to give the substance, the spirit. Rough as our 
translations may be, there will probably be seen a better proverbial 

hilosophy gleaming through them than is contained in Martin 

‘arquhar Tupper’s huge heap of imbecilities. Did the great Martin 
ever read any proverbs except his own? If he had he would, no 
doubt, have discovered that a proverb should be pungent with pith 
and meaning, instead of containing no pith or meaning at all. 


HOW TO GET A PLACE.* 


Peace and quietness are banished for ever from official life: up to 
the present time, nothing but the mysteries which surrounded 
— departments, and the intricacies of the path to the fountain- 
read of patronage, of which official reserve has kept so studiously 
the secret, has saved our great public dispensers from the deluge of 
importunity. These barriers are now thrown rudely down by 
Mr. Boulger; and not only is every possible information concerning 
the number, nature, and value of Government appointments given 
for three-and-sixpence ; not only are the official almoners ruthlessly 
pointed out by the finger of publicity to the gaze of the hungry 
multitude, but rules for the best means of worrying a minister are 
laid down with gravity and pitiless exactitude. The “ stereotyped 
answer ” is to be disregarded ; the candidate must ask speeifically for 
some place, and not be put off. 

“He must get his friend to appl in and again, not minding bei > 
sidered pen se and should ve his application backed tye coavad es 
third influential friend; in short, he should not cease, when once he has 
determined to try his fortune in this way, to press his request till he 
obtains the desired nominantion.” 


Imagine the effect of such words as these, circulated as they will 
be by tens of thousands, upon the mind of a still-vexed politician ! 
one who, pestered as he is, and with terrible examples on his mind 
of one or two determined askers, has still rubbed his hands at the 
thought, “ What would this come to if they only knew?” He will 
say, “ Are the sweets of office worth all this? No: Perish 


patronage! Perish jobs! Let who will have my place, only let 
me flee away and be-at rest.” 





The publication of a handbook of the ‘importunate, or applicant’s 
guide, vill, perhaps, have the effect of destroying that system to 
which it hag vaewedh. g = to minister, and oe Sots — “+ 
places it has pene’ 4 Paper: amerger of pa if he 
would preserve the balance of his mind, must either so rearrange his 
system, that the path pointed out by Mr. Boulger shall lead to cer- 
tain exclusion, or he must abandon his loaves and fishes to the com- 
— of the ruthless public. Nothing but their ignorance has 

itherto saved him. Now that the labyrinth can be threaded for 
three-and-sixpence, and the poisoned cup of mendicancy for ever 
presented to his lips, he has no choice but either to baffle his 
pursuers by fresh intricacies, or renounce the objects of his strong 
affection. 

On what principle the patrons of the law offices have been spared, 
unless it be from a fellow-feeling for his kind on the part of the 
author, we are at a loss to understand. The establishments of the 
Courts of Common Law, Chancery, and Probate are, we should sup- 
pose, as much public offices as any others; but we can only congra- 
tulate the superiors of those departments on their escape, and assure 
them that their secret shall never be divulged by us. 

Mr. Boulger’s book is very carefully compiled, very accurate, and 
very useful in many respects. It will command a large sale; statis- 
ticians, economical politicians, and administrative reformers will buy 
it, in addition to the thousands who have so long been waiting for a 
guide to the penetralia of the public service. 


THE EARL OF DUNDONALD.* 


BOOK of adventures of the once mye | Lord Cochrane, now 
eighty-five years of age, and that book an autobiography, is 
necessarily replete with heroic interest. We regret to add that it 
is little to the credit of the British Admiralty. Next to the treat- 
ment of Nelson, nothing was ever more disgraceful to that body. 
England is little indebted to her politicians for her triumphs, 
whether on land or sea. Her brave men unwillingly expioyed, and 
inadequately assisted, but daringly determined to serve their 
country at all odds, despite the treachery of factions at home, have 
done the deeds to whieh she owes her safety or supremacy. The 
Earl of Dundonald will be numbered among the most valiant and 
the most wronged of our naval heroes. How long will the incom- 
petency of our official authorities, and their jealousy of the truly 
great in those who serve them, continue to reflect shame on our 
national annals ? 

In this volume, we find the affair in the Basque Roads with Lord 
Gambier placed in its true light, and our autobiographer vindicated 
on unimpeachable evidence. It was one of the most strikin 
schemes ever proposed, for the destruction of the French estacade 
that then threatened to baffle all attempts to disturb their position, 
But Lord Cochrane had been appointed to the stern duty from 
ministerial necessity, not choice; and when he arrived at fleet 
found himself received with jealousy by many of the officers, who 
were not willing to be su ded by one who was the junior of 
every one of them. Lord Gambier’s conduct was disgraceful, such 
that Lord Cochrane was determined to oppose the vote of thanks 
to him in Parliament. In consequence, he was compelled to 
demand a court-martial, which was so conducted as to be a blot on 
the face of our history. However, here we have the true tale at 
nes and learn that sooner or later the Muse of History is inevit- 
ably just. 

ie deeds of the Earl of Dundonald are in accordance with 
those of his ancestry. Tradition, he begins with telling us, has 
assigned to the Cochranes a derivation from one of the Scandi- 
navian sea-rovers, who, in a remote age, settled on the lands of 
Renfrew and Ayr. Robert Cochran, Earl of Mar, mason and 
courtier of King James IIL, who was murdered by the nobility, 
was also his ancestor, a man much maligned, but evidently of com- 
manding talent and patriotism. He makes a point of importance, 
in his introductory chapter, of showing the connection of the family 
with the Stuarts, and their adherents. The autobiographer him- 
self was born December 14, 1775, at Annsfield, in Lanarkshire ; his 
father was Archibald, ninth Earl of Dundonald, and his mother, 
Anna Gilchrist, daughter of Captain Gilchrist, a distinguished 
officer of the royal navy. Of the ancestral domains, the present Earl 
never inherited a foot; the whole having been expended in the 
defence of the Stuarts, and swallowed up by mortgages. His out- 
set in life was that of heir to a peerage, without other expectations 
than those arising from his own exertions. His father was of a 
scientific turn, and, to retrieve the family estate, ventured into 
manufacturing projects, which proved ruinous to him. In 1782, 
Lord Thomas visited with his father James Watt, then residing at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham. They discoursed on the illumi- 
nating property of coal gas, a fact whieh the Earl had discovered in 
a tar kiln at Culross Abbey; but neither then thought of turning 
it to practical account. 

Owing to the family ruin, the education of the present Earl of 
Dundonald was irregular and deficient ;—it was altogether impeded 
by his removal to London. 

Our seaman was now started in life, and indeed had also procured 
for him at the same time a military commission; but he preferred 
the naval service. An offer of his uncle to receive him on board 
his frigate was accepted; the Earl of Hopetoun considerately 
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advancing £100 for his equipment. His father gave him his gold 
watch for his keepsake—the only patrimony he ever inherited. He 
went on board the Hind at Sheerness ; joining that ship 27th June, 
1793, and going with it on a trip to Norway. From this he was 
transferred to the Thetis, and was soon made acting lieutenant ; not 
only of that ship but of the Africa, the Lynx, and the Resolution. 
Afterwards he joined Lord Keith's ship, who had replaced Lord St. 
Vincent. Here we have an anecdote or two of Lord Nelson, whom 
he met at Palermo, and who there gave him the characteristic 
advice“ Never mind manceuvres, always go at them.” The 
advice, we know, was not lost on the recipient. Lord Cochrane was 
next appointed to the Speedy, and his experience at this time serves 
to illustrate our naval administration sixty years ago. To this 
period also belongs the boarding of the Spanish xebec frigate, Gama, 
in which our seaman well exemplified the counsel which he had 
received from Lord Nelson. 


We await the second volume of this work with great interest. 


SERIALS. 


+ he great increase in numbers of small periodicals, some of them 
_ of well-designed utility, not a little embarrasses the critic with 
a superabundance of materials, the disposition of which is a task of 
great difficulty. 


Many are not even of a literary character ; such, for instance, as 
The Post Magazine, Almanack, and Insurance Directory for 
1860, which offers for sixpence 140 octavo pages of reliable informa- 
tion. The Directory contains the title, objects, place of office, 
board-days, and principal officers of every insurance company in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and a list of the directors of all the fire 
and life insurance companies. Particulars are also given of the 
changes that have taken place among insurance companies, and of 
forty offices at present winding-up in the Court of Chancery. In its 
peculiar class, this publication is of unrivalled excellence.—We 
always welcome with pleasure Dr. Winslow’s Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine and Mental Pathology. The present number 
(XVIT.) commences with a quarterly retrospect of psychology, and 
deals much with the Decadence of Quakerism, as illustrative of mental 
disease, a subject which, as our readers know, has lately been much 
discussed. There are some sensible remarks on homicidal mania, 
and the danger of suffering patients of that class to be at large. 
Popular clamour, it is complained, has compelled medical men and 
the proprietors of asylums to dismiss from superintendence some 
dangerous Innatics, whose cases have been characterized by long fits 
of interruption ; and reference is made to the case of James Moore, 
as the third instance of murder committed by individuals recently 
discharged from asylums within a period of eighteen months in this 
kingdom. The case of Mr. Pownall is also adduced. It is quite 
impossible to enter into the several arguments of the excellent arti- 
cles that compose the number, but that on “ Hysteria, in connexion 
with Religious Revivals,” will probably excite most attention. An 
amusing paper on “ Paradoxical Psychology” will reward perusal ; 
saints, and sages of the school of Swedenborg are among the in- 
stances. Jung-Stilling, Mrs. Crowe, and Ennemoser, also pass 
under review. Dr. Moreau, too, who has flately songht to identify 
genius with insanity, is not suffered to escape. A psychological 
biography of Dr. William Cullen is very instructive and interesting.— 
No. 5 of the Edinburgh Veterinary Review contains many good 
papers, and all have a business air that inspires confidence.—Mr. 
Wood’s Illustrated Natural History (Part X.) continues still, 
both in its literature and its illustrations, to deserve high praise.— 
Mr. Milner’s Gallery of Nature is, we perceive, completed. The 
work forms, altogether, one of the most useful of Messrs. Chambers’ 
publications.—Moore’s National Airs have advanced to the 8th 
number, and will be completed in two more.—Lord John Russell’s 
Memoirs of the Poet have also commenced. Part I., with the 
poet’s likeness, lies before us. The work is designed to extend to 
ten parts, and to be embellished with eight portraits, and two 
vignettes engraved on steel.—Routledge’s Shakespeare, edited by 
H. Staunton, has arrived at its 47th part, which contains a portion 
of Othello, with notes. 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL, 


| ORD COWLEY has taken leave of Her Masesry, and returned 
-§4 to London on Monday, Jan. 9, on his way to resume his official 
duties in Paris. On Wednesday, Jan. 11, the Queen gave a dra- 
matic performance at Windsor Castle, to which eighty guests were 


invited. The play chosen for representation was the “ Hunchback ” 
of Sheridan Knowles. 


On Sunday, Jan. 8, the theatres and public halls engaged for the 
special Cuurcn and other RELiciovs services were again crowded 
with attentive audiences. A dispute has arisen out of al Trac- 
tarian proceedings at Enfield, between the vicar and his parishioners. 
On Saturday, Jan. 7, one of the churchwardens charged the vicar 
with an assault ; the magistrates dismissed the charge as having no 
jurisdiction in the ease. The Rev. Archer Gurney, minister of a 
Church of England congregation meeting in the Faubourg S. 
Honoré, Paris, was interdicted by the French police from holdin 
his services on Sunday, Jan. 8, and is ordered to close his chapel. 
He has ap led to the Emperor. On Wednesday, Jan. 11, the 

Baron ” de Camin was announced to deliver a lecture against the 








“Papal system and Nunneries” in the Circus at Hull. A mob of 
Trish broke down one side of the building, and chased him round 
oq town; by the aid of the police he narrowly escaped with his 
ife. 


Among Potrticat Events we notice a Cabinet Council on Tues- 
day, Jan. 10, which was attended by all the ministers. On Mon- 
day, Jan. 9, the Solicitor-General was re-elected for Darham, with- 
out opposition; and on , Jan. 10, Sir F. Goldsmid, at 
Reading election, defeated Mr. Benson, by a majority of 102. 


The great Soctan Event of the week has been the funeral of 
Lord Macaulay ; he was buried, without any pomp, on Monday, 
Jan. 9; a very large concourse of spectators were present, including 
many noblemen, members of parliament, and colebrated authors. 
The pall-bearers were, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, the Earls 
Stanhope and Carlisle, the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of St. Paul's, 
Sir George Lewis, Sir Henry Holland, Sir David Dundas. The 
remains of the great author now lie in Poet's Corner of West- 
minster Abbey. 


On Wednesday, Jan. 12, the Graruic Socrery held their 
second meeting, at which there was a large attendance of visitors 
and members. Some beautiful works of art were exhibited, 
which were drawings by Lewis, Cattermole, Hunt, and Holland. 
A charming sketch by Gainsborough, executed in black chalk, was 
a feature of the evening; and there were many other in- 
teresting drawings. 


The Registrar-General’s return of the state of the Metropolitan 
Pvustic Heattu for the week ending Tuesday, Jan, 10, shows a 
decrease in the number of deaths in consequence of the warmer 
weather. The deaths were 91 below the estimated average. The 
number of births was 2,008, 


A crowded Pustic Mrrtine was held in the Town Hall, Bir- 
mingham, on Friday, Jan. 6, to hear addresses on the Reform 
question, from Messrs. Scholefield and Bright. The former said 
that all parties were agreed as to the absolute necessity of reform ; 
that education had made great advances since 1830, the working 
men of the present day being as intelligent and well instructed as 
the middle classes at that time; they were therefore entitled to the 
same electoral privileges. The House of Commons would be greatly 
improved by some more immediate representatives of the working 
classes. Mr. Bright went into the history of Lord John Russell’s 
bills of 1852 and 1854, offering respectively a £5 anda £6 franchise, 
which had been withdrawn. The new bill he allowed would be a 
compromise; but not a deception, like Lord Derby’s. The Derby 
ministry's appeal to the constituencies, had involved an amount of 
corruption which had never been equalled. Mr. Bright then said 
that the new bill would be similar to Lord John Russell’s measure 
of 1852; and after a long dissertation upon the inequalities of the 

resent representative distribution, remarked—that aecording to 
Mr. Disraeli’s declaration during the debate on the Reform Bill 
brought in by the Conservatives—that party ought to support a £6 
rental franchise. He warned the Government to keep good faith 
with the people ; they had but a bare majority, and the Tories are 
strong and united. Even if the bill were carried, there would be 
twenty-two millions without a vote or a representative. The House 
of Lords had been placed in a more flourishing condition by the 
last Reform Bill than they enjoyed before it, and if they were not 
obstructive now, they might preserve their privileges me | influence. 
On Monday, Jan 9, at Greenwich, Alderman Salomons addressed 
a numerous meeting. In his opinion, England should not send a 
representative to a ~— congress, but leave the Italians to 
settle their own affairs. The Alderman spoke in favour of indirect 
taxation ; and said he believed that the new Reform Bill would be 
a compromise. On the same day there was a Reform demonstration 
at Newcastle, where Lord Teynham advocated manhood su e, 
and inveighed against the game laws. At this meeting, Mr. 
po pe ip Wilks claimed a vote for every man of twenty-one who 
could read. 


From Iretanp, we hear of a meeting of the Liberal electors 
of the county of Londonderry, on Friday, Jan. 6, at Coleraine, to 
resent an address and £1000 to Mr. 8. Greer, in reimbursement of 
his expenses in contesting the last election. On this occasion, Mr. 
Greer declared there was no hope for purity of election, except 
in the ballot. The meetings of sympathy with the Pope continue. 
At the Dundalk assembly, on Sunday, Jan. 8, Dean Kiernan 
reviewed the career of Louis Napoleon, and soundly abused him; he 
added that the sympathy of English ministers and the English 
nation were with the rebels of the fenton On Monday, Jan. 9, 
the great metropolitan meeting was held in Dublin: Archbishop 
Cullen said he would not judge the French — but lope that 
he might once again return to his duty to the Church, and act for 
the benefit of religion ; he condemned the “ wicked pamphlet.” At 
this meeting Ald, Reynolds professed his loyalty to the Queen, as 
well as to the Pope; but this declaration did not give satisfaction. 


In Navat and Mitrrary events, we notice the launch of the 
Espoir, a screw schooner of the new class, on . Jan. 7. 
Her armament consists of only five guns, of enormous calibre. In 
the Gazette of Tuesday, Jan. 10, appear the rules and regulations 
of the Army Reserve Corps, as to pay and allowances, arms, 
clothing, equi t, and pensions. On Wednesday, Jan. 10,dames 
Martin _ ohn Dillon, privates of the Royal ine Artillery, 
were tried by court martial on board the “impregnable,” in 
Hamoaze, for using scurrilous language and knocking down Lieut. 
Daly, of the Marines, while on duty. The court f them guilty. 
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Martin was sentenced to be hanged at the yard-arm ; Dillon to fifty 
lashes, two years’ imprisonment, and loss of all pay. 

On Monday, Jan, 9, at a meeting of the South Middlesex 
VorunteErRs, the movement was. advocated by Lords Ranelagh 
and Radstock. Colonel Evelyn gave his opinion that the volunteers 
should be trained to act in masses; and took occasion to observe 
that all improvements in military affairs for the last twenty years 
had been originated and carried out by civilians ; he added that we 
should not rest satisfied with 80,000 volunteers, while Paris alone 
could boast 200,000 national guards. At Watford on the same day, 
the Earl of Clarendon said that the movement had already produced 
the most salutary results, and was the most complete scheme ever 
invented for the preservation of peace; it had also done much 
by amalgamating different ranks of society. He hoped it would not 
be suffered to degenerate into mere ephemeral enthusiasm’; in that 
ease they would be the laughing-stock of history. On Tuesday, 
Jan. 10, at Christchurch, the Earl of Malmesbury and Admiral 
Walcot spoke in favour of rifle volunteers ; and in London, the Lord 
Mayor announced that the London brigade numbers upwards of 
1100 effectives, and is hourly increasing. On Twesday, also, at 
Paddington, Vice-Chancellor Kindersley advocated the movement, 
describing the feeling as that of a man who carries a stick 
to keep off robbers, but has no fear of them; it is, he added, an 
instance of the patriotic spirit of the people themselves ; the Govern- 
ment have done little to forward the measure. On Wednesday, 
Jan. 10,it was announced that the Duke of Cambridge had accepted 
the Coloneley of the London Rifle Brigade. On Thursday, 
Jan. 12, the Lord Chancellor addressing the Inns of Court Corps, 
said: “ This movement is not edeatet by apprehension of danger 
nor re eng of foreign powers, but by the opinion that the martial 
spirit of our population has not of late years been sufficiently en- 
couraged ; the Volunteer Corps of 1803 ought to have been kept 
up till now.” 

The chronicle of Crrm1nat and other Trrats this week is happily 
a light one. On Tuesday, Jan. 10, there was a case of hard-swear- 
ing at the Middlesex Sessions; one, Charles Taylor, accused of 
burglary, was positively identified as the thief by two witnesses ; 
while an alibi was as distinctly sworn to by two others. The Judge 
remanded the prisoner till next session. A coroner’s jury on 
Monday, Jan. 9, found a verdict of “ wilful murder” against Harriet 
Moore, an inmate of the Petworth Union, for poisoning her own 
child with white precipitate. On Jan. 9, an inquiry was held at 
Wolverhampton into a case of desecration of a Jewish cemetery 
committed in the hope of finding treasure buried with the dead. 
On Tuesday, Jan. 10, a mason named Laurance was examined before 
the Devonport magistrates on a charge of conspiracy, with a view 
to rob the pay-office in the dockyard, where there is sometimes 
£30,000 at one time. It was shown that he had endeavoured to 
obtain impressions of the keys; but the evidence was thought insuffi- 
cient, and he was discharged. On Wednesday, Jan. 11, the case of 
Swinfen against the Lord Chancellor came again before the Court 
of Exchequer. Application was made for a new trial; judgment 
deferred. On Tuesday, Jan. 10, two mates of the American ship 
** Anna” were brought before the Isle of Wight magistrates, 
charged with brutally ill-treating and finally murdering several 
black seamen: they were remanded. On Wednesday, Jan. 11. an 
aoe was held, in London, on the body of another seaman, said 
to have been starved and cruelly beaten on board the American ship 
“ Wizard King,” which caused his death. Inquiry adjourned. 


In the Porter reports we find Mr. L. S. Macnvs, a director of 
the Great Ship Company, charged before the Lord Mayor on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 12, with sending a challenge to Mr. H. Gurpanta, who 
had made some unpleasant remarks upon the accused and his father. 
Mr. Maenvs was bound over to keep the peace. 


The Casvatrins include the destruction by fire, on Sunday, 
Jan. 8, of the church of St. Andrew, in Dublin; a large building, 
but without architectural beauty. On Thursday, Jan. 12, there 
were three cases in different parts of London of children burnt to 
death who had been left alone by their mothers. 


On Tuesday, Jan. 10, arrived telegrams in anticipation of the 
Inpran mail of Dec. 8. Jung Bahadoor is operating against the 
rebels in Terai. The submarine cable has been successfully laid 
between Singapore and Batavia. Quiet is restored at Sarawak. 
On Thursday, Jan. 12, a later telegram, dated Bombay, Dec. 27, 
announced that the campaign in Nepaul is over, and that all the 
rebels have surrendered except the Begum. 


The Commencrat reports of this week inform us that on Jan. 11 
the sugar market in Mincing Lane had a “firm” appearance ; the 
public sales of coffee went off without spirit. In tea, business was 
done at fall prices ; in rum the trade was limited. The Liverpool 
cotton market on Jan. 10, was quiet, without change in prices. 
From the country corn markets of Jan. 11, we hear that the supply 
of wheat is plentiful, and that there is a slight decline in price. 
The English funds have shown a trifling decline since the beginning 
ofthe week. The French Three per Cents. are going down, and there 
has a , a disinclination to invest money; while trade 
is atas' 1. On Wednesday, Jan. 11, a very stormy meeting 
of the Great Ship Company was held. The directors have resigned ; 
and a committee of investigation was demanded. After a long 
discussion it was resolved to decide this question by ballot next 
week. On Th , Jan. 12, Consols were quoted at 95} 


to .3 for money, and 95% for the account. ‘The quotation for 
- a Three per Cent. Rentes on the same day at Paris, was 
. 55 e., 





FOREIGN. 


On Sunday, Jan. 8, there was held an extraordinary council of 
the Frencu ministers. M. Thouvenel left Constantinople on the 
6h Jan. to assume the office of Foreign Minister in Paris, where he 
is expected to-morrow, Dec. 15. On Monday, Jan. 9, it was an- 
nounced that the command in Italy has been given to Marshal Mac- 
mahon, in place of Marshal Vaillant. On Wednesday, Jan, 11, a 
letter was received from Paris, which states, that in August last the 
English Government made proposals to Louis Napoleon to come to 
an arrangement on Italian matters. These negotiations are about 
to be resumed, it is said. The Opinion National of Thursday, 
Jan. 12, says the rapprochement between England and France wi 
not lead to a treaty. England will remain in an attitude of 
“ sympathetic neutrality.” The Morning Chronicle of the same day 
announces that a new commercial treaty is being negotiated between 
England and France, on the basis of mutual advantage. On 
Wednesday, Jan. 11, M. Lesseps arrived at Marseilles. He 
announces that active preparations are being made for the execution 
of the Suez canal. 


From Crenrrat Iraty, we learn that on Sunday, Jan. 1, Baron 
Ricasoli, at Florence, in a speech to the officers of the National 
Guard, said, that the necessity of curtailing the Pope’s temporal 
power was evident, and that a kingdom of Central Italy would be 
a renewal of the old system with another name. On Friday, Jan. 6, 
the Pope, on receiving the news of Count Walewski’s resignation, 
declared that he would never fail in the mission intrusted to him, 
but would rather suffer exile, or even martyrdom. On Monday, 
Jan. 9, the Patrie denied that the Pope was about to leave Rome. 
On Wednesday, Jan. 11, the Moniteur published a speech of the 
Pope to Gen. Goyon about the “pamphlet,” which his Holiness 
termed a signal monument of hypecrisy, teeming with contradic- 
tions. A letter from the Emperor to the Pope recommends him to 
give up the revolted provinces, and ask the Powers to guarantee 
the remainder to him. On Thursday, Jan. 5, by the advice of the 
King of Sardinia, Garibaldi dissolved the society called La Nazione 
Armata, at the same time issuing a proclamation, in which he 
invites every Italian to subscribe to the fund for a million of 
muskets; “if Italy cannot defend herself with these, he despairs 
of humanity.” In Venice the theatres are all closed, the people 
having taken to stop away as a political demonstration. On Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11, the Due de Grammont demanded his recall from 
the Papal Court. On the same day demonstrations at Ancona and 
Pesaro took place, against the temporal power of the Pope; these 
were organised by the revolutionary committee at Bologna. 


A telegram of Tuesday, Jan. 10, says, that the Austr1aN Govern- 
ment have desired Prince Metternich to communicate to the French 
cabinet its determination to enter into no negotiations on Italian 
affairs, save on the basis of the Zurich and Villafranca treaties. 


The despatches received by way of Madrid give all the laurels to 
Queen Isabella’s soldiers in the war between Sparn and Morocco. 
Their news is that on Thursday, Jan. 5, the Spaniards were 
attacked in the Valle Negro by 4000 Moors, whom they repulsed 
by their artillery; the health of the Spanish troops is improving. 
On the 7th Jan., the Spanish army defiled out of the valley without 
opposition. On the 8¢h Jan., a further advance was made, the 
troops carrying provisions for five days. 


A letter on the state of Huneary, dated Pesth, Jan. 2, says 
that the Szekely population of Transylvania have refused to pay 
the taxes; being of the purest Magyar blood, these are much 
looked up to by other Hungarians. The Austrian Government is 
marching large numbers of troops into the province, and a collision 
is imminent. 


A telegram from Marseilles, of the date of Wednesday, Jan. 11, 
quotes letters from Constantinople to the 4th, which announce that 
public agitation was increasing. It was supposed that Fuad Pacha 
would soon be dismissed. ‘The Emperor of Russia had forwarded 
decorations to the Pachas who were sent to Odessa to congratulate 
him. 

Telegrams arrived on Wednesday, Jan. 11, in anticipation of 
the Cutna mail of Nov. 26. The treaty between the United States 
and China has been put in force. Part of the British force has 
left Canton for the north. 


On Monday, the 9th January, arrived the mails from the Unrrep 
Srarres. The President’s Message was delivered on Dec. 27. The 
President says that the outbreak at Harper’s Ferry, by causing 
people to reflect, will prevent future mischief of that kind. He 
congratulates the House upon the final settlement by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the question of Slavery ; the slaves, like 
all other property, are to be protected under the federal constitution, 
but the dentente is to be rigorously suppressed. The American 
Government is friendly with the great empires of Russia and France ; 
indeed, with all powers but Spain. With regard to the dispute at 
San Juan, the precautionary arrangements of General Scott have 
been successfully carried out, and there is no doubt of a peaceful 
issue. The message recommends the employment of a military force 
in Mexico to obtain indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. Later news arrived on Tuesday, Jan. 10. On the 29th 
Dec. a great fire occurred in Beekman-street, New York, destroying 
property to the value of a million of dollars. The same day was 
telegraphed the account of a negro insurrection at Bolivar,in Misso:ri, 
which had been suppressed. The burning of the town and murder 
of the whites is said to have been plotted. 
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enson’s Watches. “ Per- 


fection of Mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
; si 50 neas. 
Gold, 4 to 100 guineas; silver, 2 to nome. 
for Benson’s Illustrated Wa 
(eomnlst. AV atches sent to all parts of the World 
33 and 34, Ludgate hill, London, F.C. 


oes your Tailor fit you P 

MITH, 38, Lombard-street, E.Cc.— 

SOLFERINO TROUSERS, all Wool, of the Newest 

Designs, in endless Variety, to order, 16s. Observe 
the address, 38, Lombard-street. 


he Surplice Shirt (ac- 
ledged as the most comfortable and durable 
anne yet produced), made to measure, 6s. 6d., 


_éd., and 10s. 6d. Cards for self-measure- 
10 a SOHN ‘SAMPSON, Hosier, 123, Oxford-st., W. 


awrence Hyam, in his be- 
spoke Department, employs the most skilful 
Cutters, under his immediate superintendence, and care- 
fully examines every garment previous to its being sent 
home. The TROUSERS, at 17s., made to measure, are 
cut upon such principles as to ensure true and elegant 
fit, whether the wearer be walking, riding, or sitting. 
Gentlemen may select from a Stock of Cloths of ali de- 
scriptions, —amounting to #16,000 ;—and the extraordi- 
nary variety caunot fail to meet the taste of the most 
fastidious. 


AWRENCE HYAM’S JUVENILE ATTIRE 
has secured for him the largest connexion among 
Parents and Guardians ; and having now been established 
above 20 years, he can safely refer to his great and con- 
tinned success as an indication of the upright manner 
in which his large business is conducted.—City Esta- 
blishment, 36, GRACECHURCH STREET ; West-end 
Establishment, 189 and 190, TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD 
(Greenhall, maker of the 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, 
Oxford-street, London, W. (Two doors west of the 
Cireus.) Overcoats, £2 2s, Frock Coats, £2 10s., 
Dress Coats £2 10s., Morning Coats £2 2s., Waistcoats 
12s., Black Dress Trousers £1 ls. 325, Oxford-st., W. 


KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE FROM MICE 
AND SPARROWS. 

















kills Mice and Sparrows on the spot. In 1d., 2d., 
4d., and 8d. packets, with directions and testimonials. 
No risk or damage fn laying this Wheat about. From a 
single packet hundreds of mice and sparrows are found 
dead.—Agents : Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street; 
W. Sutton and Co., Bow Churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 
25, Budge-row, London; and sold by all Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Kc., throughout the United Kingdom.—Barber’s 
Poisoned Wheat Works, Ipswich. 
Suffolk. 





Removed from Eye, | 


BURROWS AND co., 

W bolesale Wine Merchants 
—LIVERPOOL. Stores—LIME STREET; 

Offices—54, DUKE STREET. — The 
most respectfully to call the 
Noblemen, Clergy. and the Public, to their extensive 
Stock of Choice W ines of rare vin . B. & Co. are 
not disposed to comment upon of their 
Wines, which is daily most laudably by 
the Public and eminent Medical men of all Countries, 
as the increasing Patronage of the 
in the land is a sufficient guarantee. 
cular attention to their pure wines, as being 
so valuable to Invalids and persons of weak stomachs. 
A sample case, containing three full-sized wine 


i 


bottles, will be forwarded to any address, on receipt of 


Post-office order for 68. 6d., or a dozen for £1 4s. 

It is a well-known fact that impure and adulterated 
Wines are the greatest foes to health, a 
in the stomach, and debilitating the ive organs ; 
while pure Wines will accelerate the ve powers, 
tavigueating, Segara and bracing the nervous 
system. Their Tonic Wine is admitted to be>most 
essential to invalids, both old and young, and should 
—_— be absent “y > = coment — ~— and sickly. 

ts properties are duly acknow and appreciated 
by the leading men of the Faculty, both at home and 
abroad 


To prevent imposition, each bottle is sealed with 
the name of the Firm. All orders to be made payable 
to Henry Burrows. 


‘Phe Cheapest Wine in Eng- 


LAND. — SOUTH AFRICAN PORT and 
SHERRY, &c., of Superior Flavour and great Purity, 24s. 
per dozen. Imported by H. R. WILLIAMS, 112, Bishops- 

ate-street Within, London.——“ Various houses are 
aor famous for Cape Port and ; foremost 
amongst these stands the firm of H. R. Williams.””"— 
Vide “Court Senet as ot 
Wines possess a value for who ness gz 
any that we have seen.’’— Vide “ Medical Circular,”’ Aug. 
18, 1858 -NONPAREIL BRANDY, 16s. per gallon. 


; 
A llsopp’s Pale Ale.—Re- 
commended by Baron Liebig, and all the Faculty, 
in the finest condition, direct from the New Brewery 
at Burton-on-Trent, may now be had of Messrs. Harring- 
ton, Parker, and Co., whohave REDUCED the PRICE 
of this highly-esteemed ata to 
4s. 6d. per dozen, IMPERIAL PINTS, 
2s. 9d. per dozen, IMPERIAL HALF PINTS. 
Messrs. HARRINGTON, PARKER, & CO., also 








} 
supply Allsopp’s Ales in casks of ~ we lons and 
sm! ee L MALL, 8.W. 


arber’s Poisoned Wheat 


upwards. 53 PA 





S piced Breakfast. Tongues, 

74d. each, or 3s. 6d. per half dozen. Cheddar 
Loaf Cheese, 64d. and 7¢d. per lb. Osborne’a Peat- 
smoked Breakfast Bacon, 8d. per Ib. by the half side. 
Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A saving of 
15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this esta- 
blishment on all first-class provisions. og a 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, OSB YE 

HOUSE, 30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 





Teeth. 


Royal Letters Patent. Newly Invented ana 
Patented Application of Chemically prepared INDIA 
RUBBER in the construction of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates. Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, SURGEON 





By Her Majesty’s | 


DENTIST,9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR | 


SQUARE, sole Inventor and Patentee. 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, 
with the most absolnte perfection and success, of chemi- 


A new, original, | 


cally prepared India Rubber in lieu of the ordinary gold | 


or bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided ; nosprings, 
wires, or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased 
freedom of suction is supplied; a natural elasticity 
hitherto whoily unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 


most unerring accuracy, are secured; the greatest sup- | 


ort is given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ren- 

ered tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids 
of the month exert no agency on the prepared India 
Rubber, and, as a non-conductor, finids of any tempera- 
ture may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained 
in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being 
at the same time wholly provided against by the pecu- 
liar nature ofits preparation. Teeth filled with gold and 
Mr. Ephraim Mosely’s White Enamel, the only stopping 
that will not become discoloured, and particularly re- 
commended for the front teeth.- 9, Grosvenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Just Published, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Anatomical 
Plates, post free, on receipt of 12 stamps. 


ita Vitalis. A New Medi- 


eal Work on the Natore, TenaTment, and 
Cunt of Spermaronruea, and other Diseases, and con- 
sequent exhaustion of the Nervous System, caused by 
the errors of Man in youth and age producing a 
degeneracy of Mentat and Payrsican SrRenoru, 
terminating in debility, showing why these Diseases 
80 often ~ wd incurable when in reality they can 
be effectua ly removed by the most simple means. 

By a Physician, &c. &c, (registered nnder the New 
Medical Act.) Address, Medicus, 19 Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, London, Sold by J. Allen, 20 Warwick- 
lane, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers in Town 
or Country. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
: Price Is. 1134. and 2s. 94. per box. 

his preparation is one of 
: the benefits which the science of modern chem- 
istry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of 
& cure for the Gout was considered a romance: but 
Now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion pro- 
oa this as one of the most important discoveries 
of the present age. These Pills require no restraint 
of diet or confinement during their use, and are cer- 
ee to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
d by all medicine vendors. Observe “ Thomas 
iene 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


eas and Coffees in Eng- 


land are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & Co., 
Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. Good 
strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 28. 10d., 38. and 46. ; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 
ls. 2d., 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and 
Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any 
railway station or market townin England. A price 
current free. Sugars at market prices. All goods 
carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 


- _HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
otice of Injunction.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Fish Sauce 
are particularly requested to observe that none is 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Witt1am Lazensy, as well as the front label 
signed “Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further 
security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sauce will henceforward appear an additional label, 
printed in green and red, as fo! :—“ This notice 
wiil be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, 
at che original warehouse, in addition to the well- 
known labels, which are protected against imitation 
by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 
1858.”"—6, Edward-street, Portman-square, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent Corn Flour, pre- 


ferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious 
in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and 
Especially Suited to the Delicacy of Children and 
Invalids. 

The Lancet states, ‘‘ This is superior to anything of 
the kind known.” Trade Mark and Reci on each 
Packet, 4,8, and 1602. Obtain it where in arti 
are not substituted, From Family Grocers, Chemists, 
Confectioners, and Corn Dealers.—Paisley, Dublin ; 774, 
Market-st., Manchester; & 23, lronmonger-lane, a 


Med ical Advice.—Dr. 

LA’MERT, Registered 1L.S.A., Honorary 
Member of the London Hospital Medics! Society, M.D. 
of the University of Erlangen, may be CON- 
SULTED on all Cases of Debility, Nervousness, and 
the infirmities of Youth and Maturity, from 11 till 2° 
and from 6 till 8, at his residence, 31, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE, LONDON. 

Dr. La’MERT has just published, price Sixpence, with 
numerous Engravings snd Cases, a New Edition of his 
Work entitied, 

SELF-PRESERVATION, 
which will be sent free, in a sealed envelope, by Mann, 
39, Cornhill, London, or by the Author, to any address, 
for eight ——_ CONTENTS : 

Mankood—True and False Morality. Marriage in its 
Morai, Social, and Physical Relations, 8 
Importance of Moral Discipline. Treatment of Ner- 
vous Diseases.— Dangerous ults of various Hazardous 
Specifics. The Author’s Principles of Treatment: 
Medical, Dietetic, and General, derived from Twenty 
years’ successful practice. 








and New Year's Gift.— 
articles of lux and value purchasable 


Christmas Toilette eter 


season, none can be obtai) the manifold 
virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BA OF COLUMBIA. 
the roots and body of hair, imparts 

the most del: agreeable fra- 
of , and, at this of the q 

| Sapmye a See Oe ee too 

or turning grey, prev further 

and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 


use it daily. It is also celebrated for ng 
the hair, ng it from scurf, and ng new 
hais, and moustaches. upwards 


of 30 years. 
3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. only. 

Cc. and A. OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street, 
North, Strana, W.C. 


‘Teeth without Springs. By 
Ma-tication sud fhe Evils attendant thereon 


Artificial Teeth provenk 
structed and of Materials. Messrs. GABRIE 
the Old-Establ Dentists’ Treatise on the Loss 
best means of the Teeth, explains their 
System of supplying A 
canised Gum red India Rubber as a base; no 
catirety Glepensed, with, while @ qrestiy taemiect 
ent , while a 
amount of suction is obtained, with the best 
materials and first-class workmanship, at less 
portance 19 all requising the destiots sid, end cam. 

to requiring t ' ema- 
nating from such a source, it may be ¢ relied 
on.—Unrrep Service Gazetre.—“ Taousands requir- 
ing artificial teeth are deterred 
dentist, fea the anti 
failure—To 
tise. ZETTE. 

Published by Messrs. Gapriet (gratis on application, 
or sent on receipt of three postage ~- , at their 
establishments,—33, Ludgate-hill, and 110, Regent- 
street, London. Observe name and numbers particu- 
larly) ; and 134, Duke.street, Liverpool. 


rize Medal Liquid Hair 


Only one application. Instantaneous, 
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Dye. 
Indelible, Harmless and tless. In cases, 
, 3s. 3d. a» @ from E. F. LANGDALE'S 
Lal , 72, Hatton Garden, 
“Mr. Langdale’s tions are, to our mind, the 
most of 


wetrated London 
—Illustrated News, July 19, 1851. 
pF Teogda sdale’s Laboret b swesentah a eronting 

FF. "8 atory, by a en 
Commission, from the Editor of the Lancet, will be 
found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 1857. 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

ENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
and R uction of the Hair. — Mr. Langdale 
guaranteeshis QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES 
most successful as a restorative, also in checking 
grey , strengthening weak hair, and preventing 
its falling off; most effectual in the growth of witiskers 
moustachios, &c. The money immediately return 
if not effectual. Post free for 2s. 6d. in Stamps.— 
Labora’ , 72, Hatton Garden. 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE.—The most delicious preparation 
ever uced for the Teeth, Gums, and Breath, 
Post from the Laboratory, 72, Hatton Garden, 
for 1s. 3d. in stamps. 


___ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
tatistics show that Fifty 


Thousand Persons annually fall victims to Pul- 
monary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases 
of the Chest, and the Respiratory Organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be, therefore, 
prepared during the wet and wintry season, with a 
supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the a of averting, as well as of 
curing a Cough or Cold. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d., and Tins, 
2s. , 4s. 6d., and 10s, 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


GREY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOUR. 


Neuralgia, Nervous Head- 
by F 








ache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints cured b 
y F. M. HERRING'S PATENT MAGNETI 
BRUSHES, 10s. and 15s.; COMBS, 2s. 6d. to 20s. 
Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s 
Patent Preventive Brush. Price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, ~~ we London, where ma 
be had, Gratis, the illustrated i por « a | H 
, and its Remedy.” Sold by all Chy- 
mists and Perfumers of repute. 


CERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE. 


A® Act of Charity. A Gen- 


tleman having been cured of nervous debility 
of long standing, the result of early opens, ane after 
much mental and bodily , it but 
charitable to render such information to others 
similarly situated as may restore them to health 
without exposure. Full particulars sent to any 


postage. Mh Sarees THOMAS MOWARD, Esa. Clive. 
ouse 


, near Birmingham. 


Boon to Nervous Suf- 
Gratuitous Circulation, 


FERERS. — The New Medical Guide for 

A Nervous Surrersr pong, 

oe effectually — < _——— ory ian & 
emory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, an “ot, 

following the instructions given in the MEDICAL 

UIDE, he considers it his duty, in gratitude to the 
author, and for the benefit of others, to publish 

means used. He will, therefore, send post free, on 

receipt of a directed envelope, and two stamps, a 

copy of the book, containing every in 
required, Address, Jamzs Wattace, Esq., Wilford 
House, Burton Crescent, Tavistock Sq, London, W.C. 
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Mow ready ¢t oll the Libraries, in, One val. 
"PUBLICATIONS. bya Se sa By a. 
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